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rag NEWS OF fHE WEEK. 
Desig 
<a Tax proceelings in Parliament have been of a miscellaneous 
6. P description ; relating to subjects not in themselves unimportant; 
‘Playa “fut «odercd in a great measure the reverse of interesting, from 
; ” manner in which they have been treated, and the 
Idings, vy 'niviction that the main object of all parties is to get 
=" ian the session as eustly as possible. In this state of feeling, 
. in and out of Parliament, it would be unprofitable to dwell much 
{ATIC on what passes in either House. 
i ei Tho opponents of the Poor-law -have tried their strength, or 
thor’s lag juiher exhibited their weakness, in the House of Peers. Earl 
Srannopx, the doughty champion of abuses now happily in pro- 
tion of cess of removal, provekcd a contest with one “ mightier far than 
P he,” by unmeasured vituperation of the law and those who admi- 


\\nister it. There was only one good point in Lord Strannops’s 
Yong harangue—he stated truly the extensive unpopularity of the 
. Petitions for its repeal, or the alteration of its chief clauses, 
zsented with no fewer than 267,000. signatures, 
, of chairmen representing immense multitudes 
sublic meetings. An elaborate and powerful de- 
avtbors and administrators, was made by 
ii; «speech was a complete demolition of 
ie .\HGPE’S, except as regarded the unpopularity of 
iug ‘uw, and on this point there was the most suspicious 
fact, that the fiercest opposition and loudest clamour had 





A, F 





up with the “ stability of our institutions,” and such jargon,— 
they deemed it prudent to vote with the Liberals. On the other 
hand, we find Mr. Atston, Mr. Grsson Craig, and Mr. Barry, 
the Members for Hertfordshire, Mid Lothian, and Cork County, 
voting with Lord CHanpos and the Tory minority: why ?—be- 
cause their constituents have a pocket interest in maintaining the 
corn monopoly intact. 

A bill “to provide for international copyright,” intrndyoed by 
Mr. Pouterr THomson, would secure to B:™ : authors a portion 
of the profits now reaped by foreign “ pirates,” and to authors 
abroad some gain from the republication of th g. wks in En-- 


nat, 


land. But, unhappily, there can be no reciprocit” | ~ : pets 
the demand for British works on the Continent an u Unitad 
States very far exceeds that for foreign publicstic: ‘england; 
so that it is for the interest of the latter only t i law of 
international copyright, and it will not be e: foreign 


' 


countries to coincide in it. Surely something » . si 
the great London publishers, analogous to what is de 
mercantile houses having foreign branches, which 
plish, by indirect means, that which it is so nearly 
effect by enactment or treaty, for the protection 
thors. The capital being supplied, what is there to prevew" 
printing and publication of original English works in America + 
English houses? There would, it is true, be no copyright; bu: 
neither is there at present for English books, and yet they are 
published abroad at a profit. The original publisher in England 
might have the advantage over all competitors by supplying the 
market in the first instance. Of course the greater the profit ta 
the bookseller, the more the author ought to gain. 

By a majority of 53 to 19, the honest House of Commons voted, 
on Thursday, that the present system of sinecur, %heriffdoms in 
Scotland is incapable of improvement. Neverti od «3s, Mr. Wate 
LACE made out a prima facte case of abuse, which: alis for inquiry 
at the very least. In Scotland, the Sheriff is a district judge; and 
in the Sheriff-courts many causes are decided, a larg. »° >portion 
of them without appeal. There are 30 Sheriffs in chie'< ho have 


52 deputies, in Scotland called “ substitutes.” The unual ave- 
rage of causes tried in all the sheriffdoms, during «' five years 
preceding 1833, according to the last returns, was, 3/5; and of 


these only about 2,000 were carried before the SM. ia chieé for 
review, having been decided in the first instatiee by the Substi- 
tutes. Thus it appears that the Substitutes do nearly all the 
work: but their principals receive at least an equal amount of 
pay—in round numbers 14,0007. a year; that is, in the aggregate, 
for individual instances were mentioned by Mr. Watuaczg, in 
which the chief, who does next to nothing, receives a much larger 
sum than his laborious deputy. The system affords means of 
influencing and corrupting the Scottish gentry; and therefore it 
is patronized by every Government. 

A subject which has excited great interest in India, and which 
involves very important considerations of Indian policy, was dis- 
cussed on Thursday, in a House of between 60 and 70 Members 
at the beginning—of only 27 in a more advanced staye of the 
debate; and of these it may without breach of charity be presumed 
that not half-a-dozen were qualified to give an opinion on the 
matter in hand. Mr. Warp presented a petition numerously signed 
by British-born inhabitants of India, complaining that a recené 
act of the Legislative Council had deprived them of the privilege 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and subjected them 
to an inferior native tribunal, in which Hindoo judges form the 
majority. The question is a difficult one; and it is impossible for 
persons not intimately acquainted with the state of society in 
India, and the actual working of the former law, to decide whee 
ther the alteration was wise or ill-judged. The speeches are 
imperfectly reported; but a clear and forcible statement of the 
case of Mr. Warp’s clients, written for us by a gentleman replete 
with Oriental information, was published in this*jgurnal on the 
10th of June last. Mr. Warv’s motion was withdg#twn. 

Mr. PLumprrse’s Sunday-bill—the first of the sedgon—was read 
a second time by a considerable majority ; but is threatened with 
the usual mutilations in Committee. 

Until the present session, the MELBouRNE Ministry has thought 
it necessary to have some measure which it could produce as evidence 
of its title to the name of a “ Reform” Ministry. For Ireland 
there was the Appropriation principle, and local self-government 
—for England, the abolition of Church rates—to each of which, in 
succession, the public were directed to turn their longing eyes, ag 
to a symbol at least, if not in each case a substantial mauitestation, 
of the vast superiority of Whig over Tory statesmen. Now, the less 
said of any of those things, the better. Lord MeELsBourne would 
gladly sink them “ deep as ever plummet sounded.” He has got 
something more agreeable for friends and foes,ghan the ghosts of 
abortive bills. The Coronati»u—a splendid item in his budget of 





ri been raised in districts where it was untried. Bishop Purt- 
Bill, Ports, by far the most eloquent and astute assailant of the 
- Poor-law, was absent, or if not absent, silent; and to poor 
_— broken-down Lord Wynrorp was left the task of partially sup- 
Poems, porting Earl Sranuops. Even he, however, protested against 
v shag the repeal of the act. The Duke of Ricumonp, Lord Cotcues- 
Jeremy ter, the Earl of SrrapsroKg, and Lord MeLsourne—Trimmer, 
cats Tory, and Whig—united in laudation of the new system. The 
i three mighty men of Somerset House are therefore secure in their 
inion. Itis, however, right to remind them again, that Par- 
IDS, liament does not fairly represent the feeling out of doors on this 
subject, and that their proceedings will and ought to be more 
vane, jealously watched, because, moved by selfishness fully as much 
as by conviction of its public usefulness, vast majorities in both 
sty Houses of the Legislature combine to scout opposition to that 
Which works so well for the “ breeches-pocket " interests. 
HY, The same night whieh produced numerous disclaimers from the 
ERAL, Peers of any thing like a desire to save their own purses at the ex- 
. 4 pense of the poor, witnessed the exertions of the landed interest in 
ind the the Commons to preserve entire their monopoly of the supply of 
me; ia . Colonel SEALE moved a resolution preliminary to the in- 
troduction of a bill to allow the manufacture of foreign corn in 
really : the motion was supported by Mr. Pouterr THomson, 
Be and carried by a majority of 127to 92; but the discussion was a 
der, f Sitter commentary on the philanthropic professions sported in the 
i other place.” The landed gentlemen are tender-hearted and 
Merciful creatures, the protectors of the poor; but they tax the 
RE. thief article of food 56 per cent., and at the same time render 
e, employment, and consequently the means of purchasing even dear 
ion of read, precarious to the objects of their solicitude. An examina- 
rt of ton of the division-lists shows how systematically men vote in ac- 
cordance with the class-interests influencing their respective elec- 
leg + The majority contains several Tory names: for instance, Mr. 
for a IMspitcH of Macclesfield, Sir WALTER James of Hull, Mr. 
rket- ILEs of Bristol, Mr. ScarLetrof Norwich, Lord Te1@NmMourtu of 
sats, lebone, Captain Woop of Middlesex, Alderman Tuompson 
tion Sunderland, and Mr. Wynn of Montgomeryshire. On ques- 
si ons of general politics, all these gentlemen would have voted 
Vith their party in defiance of the wishes of their constituents ; 
ut on a small matter, directly affecting the profits of a class,—a 
pe Qestion which it would be difficult to misrepresent by mixing it 
i 
38, 





ways and means—is announced to take place itJ'@ne next. There 
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will be a relief to humdrum debates and unproductive divisions! 
The “‘ most thinking people.” will think of nothing else: It is to be 
the most splendid of all coronations. Poor Earl Gray was frowned 
upon by the Continental Sovereigns: and their emissaries. He 
had malign sneers, not Circean smiles, from the Printess Lizven. 
Prince EsterHazy kept aloof. The Sailor King was voted old, 
foolish, and vulgar. But times are altered. Gleeful Whig news- 
papers tell that the Grand Duke Micuazt is to represent the 
Czar, and that Esteruazy will appear with.a galaxy of the Aus- 
trian nobles, at the coronation of our youthful Queen. The favour 
which Witx1amM the Reformer forfeited, will be lavishly bestowed 
on Victoria the Whig-encircled. Lord MeLsourng, with the 
coronation in prospect, may be as saucy as he likes. Where is the 
he or she, not content to be a cipher in the great world, who 
would offend a Minister with so much to bestow and to withhold? 
New coronets will be plentiful—and it will be curious to see on 
what heads they will fall. Not that the public will now care whe- 
ther those whom the Premier delights to honour be Whigs or 
Tories. There was #iterest about the creations at WILLIAM the 
Fourth’s coronation; for the two Houses of Parliament were to be 
“ brought into harmony,” and the new batch of Peers was regarded 
as an additiow@# the Liberal party in the quarter where a rein- 
forcement was most required: now, Reform in the Commons 
seems even More necessary than an infusion of Liberalism into 
the Lords. But, national considerations aside, it is certain that the 
power to confer or refuse half-a-hundred Peerages, with the other 
numerous favours at his disposal, will render Lord MeLBouRNE 
re in his place for the rest of the session, as, barring 
y accidents, any Minister can be. Truly may he be 
Jace Premier; for, strip him of Court favour, and he 
itself—with it, in the present state of politics, he is 
butent, 








The Continental news possesses more interest than has charac- 
terized it for some time. 

An insurrection of a formidable nature broke out in Lisbon on 
the 13th instant. A party, composed chiefly of members of Ultra- 
Liberal clubs, with a considerable number of National Guards, 
conspired with the Arsenal battalion, consisting of dockyard men, 
resolute and athletic fellows, to force a new Ministry of their own 
opinions on the Queen. The projects of the disaffected were well 
known to the Government; and the Queen issued a proclamation 
warning all persons against joining the traitors. The garrison of 
Lisbon and the Municipal Guard marched to the Square Estrella, 
about noon on the 13th. The Arsenal men, with the disaffected 
National Guards, consisting of the 14th, 15th, and 16th battalions, 
assembled at their quarters, and refused to lay down their arms. 
By a rapid and apparently well-concerted movement, the National 
Guards were surrounded, and the 14th and 16th battalions broke 
up; but the Mgpk stood firm in their quarters—the Convent of 
Jesus, and shot aa officer sent to treat with them. The regular 
troops then advanted to the assault, and after a desperate conflict, 
dispersed the insurgents; who afterwards rallied, but were again 
dispersed. The performances of the Arsenal men are not espe- 
cially mentioned ; but one account says that they ‘* commenced 
the battle with their allies,” and fought with great spirit. A se- 
cond proclamation, issued by the Queen on the 14th, speaks of 
them as honest men deluded by Don Miaust’s agents. The 
number of killed in this affair is stated at about a hundred. Had 
the insurgents succeeded, they would have forced the Queen to 
resign in favour of her son, and appointed some of their own 
leaders Regents. All was quiet in Lisbon on the afternoon of 
the 14th, when the latest accounts were despatched. 


The passage of the Ebro by a portion of the Carlist army, is 
the last report from the seat of war in Spain. The chief topic of 
conversation at Madrid, was an intended duel between TorENO 
and MrENDIZABAL; which was prevented by the interference of 
friends. 


A “Ministerial crisis,” as it is called, has again commenced in 
Paris. It is usual for such a “crisis” to last about six weeks. 
The King sends for one great man after another; they are all 
impracticable; the country is without a Government; and yet 
affairs are conducted just as usual, the King taking care that 
really necessary business is managed with sufficient regularity. 
The approximation of TH1rgrs and Guizor becomes closer daily ; 
but the King likes Mote and his pliable set; though, were mea- 
sures of severity meditated, he would make terms with the Doc- 
trinaires, who have already been his scapegoats. The recent 
hostility of that party to his government is said to have arisen 
from the determination to let Lovis Puitip know that they are 
not to be trifled with, and that he cannot always calculate on their 
support from principle, without the profits of office. 


The continued payment of the interest on the Belgian as well 
as their own share of the debt which remains as a memorial of the 
late “ kingdom of the Netherlands,” has at length become intole- 
rable to the Dutch; and it is believed, though not officially an- 
nounced, that the King of Holland has accepted the twenty-four 
articles Jaid down in 1831, at the conference of London, as the 
basis of the separation of Belgium from Holland, and that there 
will be no difficulty in effecting the arrangement with the former 
power. It was time that the Dutch King should come to his 
senses, when the credit of his government, hitherto so well sup- 





ee) 
ported in the London money-market, began to waver. The Bel, 
gia’ Ministers intend to offer another loan of a hundred millions 
of francs to the English capitalists. The Belgian share of the 
Duteh debt is twenty-four millions. sterling. 

The settlement of the Belgian quarrel comes rather inop 
tunely for the Tories, on the eve of Lord Exrort's motion (another 
sham battle, mo¢ to try the strength of parties) on the foreign 
policy of the Whigs: but it may be said, that when Lord P,;. 
MERSTON does nothing, he succeeds better than when active, as ip 
Spanish affairs. 





It was mentioned in our second edition last week, that the war 
between Chili and Peru was at an end, It appears that when the 
Chilian army landed on the Peruvian coast, it was reduced 
sickness to 2,500 men; and completely in the power of Sanr, 
Cruz, who had 5,000 soldiers, in ‘ superb condition,” under hig 
command, near to the city of Arequipa. Notwithstanding his 
advantage, Santa Cruz refrained from attacking the : 
and, more wisely, seized the opportunity of putting an end to 
war and establishing friendly relations between the two countries, 
A treaty of peace was signed on the 15th of November la 
terms being more favourable to the Chilians than they had any 
right to expect. 








a0 

Late accounts from New York confir nts, that» 
body of Canadians and American adventurers intended to.make g 
descent upon the Western part of Upper Canada, on or about the 
22d of February. It is said that some 800 men were collected 
on the frontier, not far from Detroit, for this purpose. 

The neutrality bill meets with much opposition in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives. There is no disposition to arm 
the General Government with additional powers, even when they 
are proved to be necessary. ys 

An important meeting was held in the Beaufort district of 
South Carolina on the 5th of February, when violent resolutionson 
the subject of slavery were passed. One of the resolutions re. 
commended a convention of members from all the Southern 
States, for the purpose of declaring to the Northern Abolition- 
ists, that a separation shall follow the continued agitation of the 
question of Negro emancipation. 


A “Report from the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council of Upper Canada, on the State of the Province,” was re- 
ceived by the packet arrived this week from New York. Bearing 
in mind that the Legislative Council is composed of the Or 
partisans of Sir Francis Heap, we could not ex 
such a document a calm or impartial represent 
events ; and a perusal of the report, which coy 
of the Morning Chronicle, confirms the @ 
its prejudiced character. Still it is not to TE 
dence of the opinions and views of “ the British’ party.” 

The report commences with an account of the proceedings of 
the malecontents in Upper Canada previously to the breaking 
out of actual disturbances. Savage designs are imputed to 
Mackenziz and and his followers ; though the Committee supply 
no proof of their existence— 

“ This first signal of opposition on the part of the Government seems to have 
incited the leader of the insurgents in this district to _— his unhappy fol 
lowers at once into crimes of the worst character: and there is abundant evi 
dence that the plundering and burning of this populous town (Toronto) was 
really meditated ; and was.only averted, by the blessing of Providence upon the 
prompt measures taken by a brave and loyal people for its defence.” 

The present evils arising from the disturbances are admitted; 
but future good is expected as a set-off— 

“‘ Those restless and unprincipled agitators, who have for many years dis- 
turbed the public peace and distracted the deliberations of the Legislature, have 
either fled or are imprisoned under charges of hizh treason. Left to themselves, 
unprovoked, and perhaps for too long a time unresisted, this faction, which has 
been patronized even by some Members of the Imperial Parliament, has at 
length unequivocally shown that their aim was to subvert the constitution 
which they had, most of them, sworn to maintain ; to wrest this colony from 
the British crown; and to substitute a turbulent and tyrannical democracy for 
our well-balanced form of government. And they have given undeniable proof, 
that in order to effect these objects, they were ready to rob, burn, murder, and 
destroy.” 

The interference of the Americans in the quarrel is dwelt upon 
with much bitterness— 

“It can scarcely be conceived with what astonishment the people of Upper 
Canada found that, after the feeble attempt of a few infatuated persons to dis- 
turb the peace of the country had been instantly put down by a simultaneous 
effort of their indignant fellow subjects, when not a vestige of insubordination 
remained, and when the militiamen who had been called from their families 
were returning in supposed security to their homes, they were about to D 
forced into a war, to prevent their property from being plundered, and their 
liberties subdued, by the citizens of the United States. 

“ It could not have been imagined that any considerable number could be 
found among our neighbours willing to make common cause with a fugitive 
felon, whose general bad character must have been perfectly well known to 
them, and who had the shameless effrontery to hold out as a reward the yeas 
of his fellow subjects, and the lands of his Sovereign, to whom he had solemaly 
sworn allegiance.” 

After stating well-known circumstances of the affair at pees | 
Island, the report refers to the proceedings in the neighbourh 
of Detroit— 

** Ou our Western frontier, movements of a still more threatening charset 
have been made; and perhaps a grosser insult, or more flagrant wrongs wa 
never committed by one people upon another, than that of which the ye 
Amherstburg, in the Western district of this province, was lately the onthe 
With artillery and arms, obtained also in this instance from the arsenals 0 
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sit is said,) hundreds of American citizens, commanded 

sia, (by Pi ay ero pe she by a single offensive act, deliberately 
and office yieion in our territory, and, from an armed schoener in our 
took Pe Pith round shot and canister upon the town of Anherstburg. 
: ry If a considerable success had been gained upon any point of 
yi ‘or, there is great reason to believe that this abominable spirit which 
our froate™s a portion of the American people—whether it be the thirst 
agit r, or a restless desire to extend the reign of licentiousness and 

for plunde 2 this continent, or a latent hatred of the British name—would 
anareny ot ond any bounds which their Government had power to impose, 


be . ” 
bere have brought on a public war. : ; 
It would appear from the above, that the Canadian insurgents 


had some reason to calculate on the sympatby and assistance of 


: lican neighbours. 
their Re deed tee chief portion of the report, is devoted to 
he affairs of Lower Canada. The departure from the old system 
f governing that colony exclusively by the aid of the British 
o ivory is laid down as the cause and root of all subsequent 
pr "se James Craia was the last of the Orange Go- 
yernors— y ‘ : 

« The successor to Sir James Craig (Sir George Prevost) found the colony 
+ a state not very tranquil; and he made, unfortunately, the first step in a 
ee stem of colonial government, by an extraordinary effort at conciliation. 
ap sated to the bench ef ‘nstice some of the very persons whose political 
He appe sin the time of his predecessor; thus show- 
‘ag that apath migit be opened to the highest honours bya violent and factious 
opposition to the Crown.” 

The conciliatory policy, recommended by the Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat in 1828, is condemned ; and Colo- 
nial Secretaries, who acted in conformity with it, are lectured for 


their conduct— 

« It is to be considered that the members of a Select Committee are named 
by the mover of it; that the selection may have been influenced by a know- 
Jedge of the sentiments of many of them ; that it is no uncommon practice to 
place upon Committees, out of mere complaisance, or in order to give an ap- 

rance of impartiality, persons of extreme views in respect to the points at 
jssue ; and that it is by no means impossible, that some of the gentlemen who 
may upon this occasion have entered warmly into the complaints of the Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada, may have been persons whose recommendation to their 
constituents fur a seat in the House of Commons was their declared hostility to 
principles which not only the King’s Ministers, but a great majority of both 
Houses of Parliament, must feel themselves bound in duty to support.” 

Eager to make out a case against the Government at home, the 
report thus disposes of the false charge of breach of faith brought 
against the Assembly of Lower Canada— 

“Whatever may have been the intention or understanding of Lord Goderich, 
the bill was in reality su framed, that it was a plain surrender to the Colonial 
Legislatures of the monies raised under the statute 14 Geo. III. without quali- 
fication or reserve. It was looked upon in no other light here or in Lower Cana- 
da; and wher it became necessary for the British Government, as it soon did, 
‘,¢... was really the effect of their measure, it was found capable of 


gene 44 
vetion as had been intimated, while it was under discussion in 
49 


bo fice. 


i? - tons” are declared to be“unconstitutional— 
e proposed by Lord John Russell’s Resolutions of 1837, is to 
take from the provincial treasury the money which the Assembly has declined 
togrant. The Provincial Statutes by which this money was raised reserve 
the right of appropriating it expressly to the Legislature; and the taking it by 
any other authority is a direct violation. of the law, and a plain infringement 
of the constitution. How much better would it have been to have exerted the 
ness necessary to preserve what by law and in justice belonged to the 
Crown, than by tamely surrendering it to incur the necessity of dishonouring 
the Crown, and furnishing the Assembly, in the midst of their factious vio- 
lence, with a ground of complaint, infinitely more substantial than all the 
grievances they had been inventing for years !” 

The conduct of the Commissioners was calculated to encourage 
the malecontents— 

“ Let any one who will submit to the disgusting drudgery, read through the 
ninety-two Resolutions passed by the Assembly of Lower Canada: let him 
then consider that the known and avowed author of these Resolutions was 
taken from the Assembly by my Lord Gosford, and placed, reeking, upon the 
bench of the highest court in the colony—there to administer justice in the 
name of the King of England: let him then imagine some one of the many 
poor, deluded wretches, who have been lately taken in arms against their Sove- 
reign, brought before this Judge, to answer for the treason: why should he not 
say boldly to the author of the ninety-two Resolutions—‘ Show me what I have 
done, that you did not incite, and advise, and encourage me to. If I am guilty 
of treason—a crime in which all that are concerned are principals—how can 
you be less so, who urged me to the act?’ 

“Weare told on sacred authority, ¢ that governors are sent by the King for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well.’ Lord 
ary does not appear to have understood this to be the object of his govern- 





This part of the report is replete with insult to the Colonial 
Secretary, his colleagues, and the Commissioners— 
“Not merely have the patronage and countenance of the Crown been ex- 
i to persons distinguished by their violent and unjust opposition to the 
Colonial Government, but successive Governors have been recalled just at the 
Moment when they had acquired a knowledge of the real state of the country 
they were overning, and had learned the utter folly of concessions, which had 
Do other effect than to weaken the authority of the Crown, and to add to the 
power and audacity of traitors in heart, who, presuming upon the want of 
a | and firmness in their rulers, have become traitors in fact. * * * 
‘ = can read the report of the Commissioners without being convinced 
to be € protection of British principles and feeling in Lower Canada is mainly 
. ‘ascribed to the insane violence of Mr. Papineau, which made him an im- 
Practicable person for the Royal Commissioners to treat with.” 


Yernment, independent of the Representatives of the People, 


th €xplicitly declared to be indispensable. Other measures may 
"en follow. The Committee object to the union of the two pro- 


Vinees; though they suggest, that perhaps the annexation of the 


Otreal district to the Upper Province might be advantageous. 
: Union of all the North American Provinces, with a Federal 
ernment at Quebec, they consider worthy of attention, An 
tional force on the frontier, to protect British subjects from 


addi 





the aggression of Americans, is strongly recommended. The 
United States authorities are said to be unable to restrain the 
people from such predatory expeditions as they have been recently, 
and are probably now engaged in— 

‘* We have received a very impressive warning, that our best, if not our only 
adequate security, will be found in being prepared to resist aggressions. We 
have seen the people in four of the States adjoining these provinces making 
open and active preparations for war against Canada, at a time when Great 
Britain was at peace within herself and with the whole world, and after it was 
perfectly well known that not an inhabitant of either province was in arms 
against his Sovereign.” ha | 

Garrisons and arsenals must be formed, soldiers and artillery 
must be ready to act on the frontier, unless the Canadians are te 
be constantly under apprehension of invasion from the lawless 
inhabitants of the bordering American States. Although frequent 
boasts of the loyalty of the Upper Canadians are made by the Com- 
mittee, they manifestly are under no slight apprehension of the 
renewal of internal hostilities fostered by the Americans. They 
rely upon British money and troops for their defence. 











Hebhates and Proceevings tx Parliament, 
OPERATION OF THE Poor Law. 
The discussion of this subject occupied the Peers for several hours 


on Tuesday. Earl Srannore moved for a return stating the number 
of petitions presented last session for the repeal or alteration of the 
Poor-law ; specifying the number of signatures attached to each peti- 
tion, and the occupations, as far as it could be ascertained, of the par- 
ties signing. Lord Stanhope {prefaced his motion with a long spe~”h, 
containing allegations couched in very strong language, age’ ONge 
principle of the Poor-law, and its mode of operation. Its effect™.) vu. 
the labouring population he described as dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity and the security of property. As evidence of its extensive 
unpopularity, he reminded the House, that whereas only 35 petitions 
with 952 signatures had been presented in favour of the Poor-law, 
no fewer than 267,000 persons had signed petitions against the entire 
measure, or its important clauses; while some of the individual 
signatures represented large bodies: Mr. William Knox, for instance, 
chairman of the great meeting in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
signed a petition in behalf of an assembly of 300,000 persons. Men 
of all political opinions, Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals, united 
in reprobation of the Poor-law; and but for the intimidation, which 
he could affirm had been extensively practised, the number of the 
avowed opponents of the law would be much larger. He should like 
to have the opinion of the public ascertained by ballot. Lord Stan- 
hope dwelt upon the extraordinary powers granted to the Commis~ 
sioners—the three despots of Somerset House—and maintained that 
these powers had been exerted in an arbitrary and reckless manner. 
The dietary in the workhouses was scanty ; the medical attendance in- 
sufficient ; the discipline so harsh that the term prisons would be 
better applied to them than that of asylums for the poor. Such 
horror of the workhouses did the labourers feel, that one of them had 
told Lord Stanhope himself, that he preferred death to removal to an 
‘“‘ asylum for the poor.” As well, indeed, might the hulks be called 
asylums for the poor. The fact was, that men preferred starvation on 
wages of half-a-crown a week, or smuggling, or pilfering, to residence 
in workhouses: and hence the fearful increase of crime in those parts 
of the country where the Poor-law was in force. The condition to 
which matters were fast approaching, was that of disorganization; and 
Lord Stanhope emphatically warned the Peers of the danger to which 
men of property were thereby exposed. 

In the debate which followed, Earl Stanhope was partially sup- 
ported by Lord Wynrorp; who expressed his disapprobation of some 
parts of the Poor-law, especially the bastardy clauses. These, he said, 
encouraged infanticide, to such a degree, that in some parishes in East 
Sussex, as he was informed, one in ten of the illegitimate children born 
during a period of sixty days had been murdered. He did not, when 
called upon, mention the names of the parishes. Lord Wynford, 
however, though favourable to the amendment of the Poor-law, was 
altogether averse to the repeal. 

The Peers who spoke in defence of the Poor-law, were Lords 
BrovuGHaM, STRADBROKE, WHARNCLIFFE, COLCHESTER, MELBOURNE, 
the Duke of RictiMonp, and the Bishop of CuicHEestTER; but by far 
the most complete and elaborate reply to Earl Stanhope, was made by 
Lord Brougham ; of whose speech, occupying six columns of the 
Chronicle, only an outline can be given. Lord BroucHam complained, 
that Lord Stanhope was in the habit of taking the House by surprise 
with statements of particular instances of maleadministration of the 
Poor-law, to which, on the moment, no reply could be given by those 
who had never heard of them before; while, on the present occasion, 
when a formal notice was given, and a regular discussion was to take 
place, he confined himself to general vituperation of the law and its 
administrators, taking care to advance nothing tangible or specific. By 
reference to numerous local acts, Lord Brougham showed that the 
powers given to the Poor-law Commissioners were not unprecedented, 
but on the contrary unusually limited, considering the nature of their 
duties; that the regulations of workhouses were much more severe 
under Gilbert’s Act, and several parochial Poor-laws, than under the 
new system; that it was a gross misrepresentation to affirm that all 
out-door relief was prohibited; the fact being, that to the sick and in- 
firm such relief was liberally afforded, and only denied to the indolent 
able-bodied; that the medical attendance was sufficient, and that no 
well-founded complaints on this head came from the poor, though 
medical men, who could no longer draw money for doing nothing, did 
not like the new state of things. Lord Brougham referred to the at- 
tempt made to excite hostility among the people to the introduction of 
the law, and to the numberless charges, which could not bear examina- 
tion, brought by disappoiuted parties and defeated jobbers against the 
Commissioners. He quoted some of the most violent passages from 


the speeches of Oastler and Stephens in the North of England; and 
remarked, that such inflammatory harangues would be harmless in dis- 
tricts where the law was in operation, forin them its success was almost 





He contrasted the vices of the old with’ 


universally acknowledged, 
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the benefits of the new system ; and earnestly declared, that the object 
of the framers of the new law was to improve the condition of the 
poor, not to relieve the rich,—though, as a necessary consequence of 

management, the rates had been diminished. He called upon the 
©pponents of the law to abstain from vague abuse, and bring forward, if 
they could, a motion for its repeal, supported by credible and proved 
eharges of its mischievous effects. 

A considerable portion of the Duke of RicuMonp's speech was oc- 
cupied with a defence of himself against a statement published in the 
Times ina letter froma Mr. Rodgers of Devonshire Place. Mr. Rodgers 
had quoted a passage from the evidence of a woman named Legge, given 
before the House of Commons Committee of last session, wherein the 
Duke of Richmond was charged with having told her in reply to a re- 
quest to leave the West Hampnet workhouse, that the “living should 
not go without the dead,”—alluding to some of her children who had 
died within the workhouse. The Duke denied, upon his honour, that 
he had used such an expression; and referred to other parts of the evi- 
denee to show that the woman was unworthy of credit. Of the general 
Improvement in the condition of the labouring classes, the Duke, an 
active Magistrate and a Guardian of the poor in East Sussex, spoke in 
the highest terms. No bill had received the Royal assent which had 
done so much good to the morals of the country. 

Lord Mrinovurne stated, that ‘the return moved for could not be 
made without great trouble and inconvenience; and Lord Stanhope’s 
motion was negatived. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


An immense number of petitions for the speedy abolition of slavery 
were presented in the House of Peerson Monday, by Lord BroucHaM 
and others. 

rd Broveuam introduced his bill for ‘the entire abolition of the 
Apprenticeship system on the Ist of August next. He said, that if 
the Colonial Legislatures took measures which rendered the bill un- 
necessary, he would not proceed with it: time would be allowed to 
ascertain their proceedings before he pressed the bill. 

The bill was read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Lord Wuarnct.rre, who presented a petition for the abolition of 
the Apprenticeship system, said he felt bound to support its prayer. 
The Marquis of Stico, in presenting a similar petition, said that cir- 
eumstances, and the number of petitions in favour of the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship, induced him to agree fully with Lord Wharn- 
eliffe. Lord BrovcHamexpressed great pleasure at these conversions. 

On Thursday, Lord Lynpuurst advised Lord Glenelg not to proceed 
with his bill till Lord Brougham’s had been read a second time. He 
hoped at any rate that by adopting the bill the House would not be 
precluded from assenting to Lord Brougham’s. Lord G.enete replied, 
that his measure was quite independent of Lord Brougham’s, and he 
would certainly proceed with it at once. Lord BrovcHam was glad 
to hear what fell from Lord Lyndhurst: it indicated disapprobation of 
Lord Glenelg’s inefficient measure. He wished to correct a mistake 
which had been made relative to his own bill: he did not by any means 
intend to wait for intelligence from the colonies before proceeding 
with it; though in the natural course of things, intelligence would be 
received from the West Indies before the measure had reached its last 
stage. 

The Peers went into Committee on the Emancipation Act Amend- 
ment Bill. The first clause having been proposed, 

The Marquis of Stico moved an amendment for the purpose of in- 
troducing the nine-hour system, under which the Negroes would cease 
to work at twelve o'clock on Friday for their masters, and have the 
remainder of that day and the whole of Saturday to themselves. He 
took the opportunity of stating, that recent advices from the West 
Indies had satisfied him of the impossibility of continuing the appren- 
ticeship, and that on the Ist of August next all the Negroes on his 
own estate would be entirely free. : 

Lord Sligo’s amendment was agreed to; and the remaining clauses 
of the bill passed with slight amendment. The Committee then rose. 


MANUFACTURE OF FoREIGN Corn. 


Colonel SEALE moved the Commons on Tuesday, to go into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider a resolution, preparatory to the 
introduction of a bill to permit the grinding of foreign corn in bond, 
under certain regulations— 

The first would be a provision to emp the Commissioners of Customs to 
approve of the erection of certain buildings of a peculiar construction, for the 
bondage of foreign corn manufactured into flour. The second would be a pro- 
vision to enable the Commissioners to deliver foreign corn bonded in this 
poe | to persons hiring or occupying such premises as he had already de- 
scribed, on the condition, that within a certain time—say two months—the 
corn so manufactured into flour should be exported from this country, or else 
should be delivered back into bonded warsehouses under the Queen’s locks for 
exportation. The third would be a provision requiring further securities than 
those now required by law. The other provisions would contain penalties on 

ersons who might be guilty of irregularities, or who might deviate from the 
aw as it stood at present. 

The Marquis of Cuanpos opposed the motion, as nothing less than 
a second edition of that lately made for the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Warzurton stigmatized the resistance to the motion, as pure 
selfishness on the part of the landowners. 

Sir Epwarp KwnatcHsuLt would oppose the motion, because, 
under the proposed system, foreign corn might be fraudulently brought 
into the market without payment of duty. 

Mr. Poutetr Tomson said, that tobacco and coffee were safe 
under the Queen’s lock; jand the temptation to get them out of the 
Government warehouses was much greater, because the duty was so 
much higher than it would be to get corn out. Nothing was more 
common than to allow processes of manufacture to go on under the 
Queen’s lock: for instance, metals were manufactured, and no fraud 
took place. He thought that sufficient securities might be taken to 





prevent the introduction of foreign corn on which no duty had been 
paid ; and would therefore support a motion undeniably advantageous 
to the parties who applied for it, though not, he believed, to the extent 
they imagined. 












Sir J. R. Rem, Mr. Lippett, Lord Sanpon, Mr, Manx p » 
tips, Mr. A. CHapMan, Colonel Woop, Alderman THompsoy, 
Mr. Vit.iers supported the motion. Colonel Srmruonpe an? 
PLuMPTRE opposed it. Mr. G. Patmer said, that if the bill ‘b 
every ship would leave this country with foreign flour and Fase 
instead of, English. Colonel Rususrooke said, he would op 
bill, for he feared the “ rogues in grain:” more was Meant by 4: 
measure than met the ear. yt 

The House divided— 


For going into Committee........sccsesssserseses 
Against it .. ° 
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The House went into Committee. The resolution was agree to: 
and having been “ reported,” a bill, founded upon it, was ordered tobe 
brought in. 







INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Mr. Poutett Tuomson moved for leave to bring in a bill to esta, 
blish a system of international copyright. Mr. Thomson descanteg 
on the duty of affording protection to authors and their works, and on 
the injustice and the loss they suffered for want of it— 

It was matter of notoriety that their works were pirated at once; tha » 
sooner were their productions sent to the press in this country, than the utmos 
efforts were exerted to purloin proof-sheets for the purpose of sending them ty 
America, France, Belgium, or Germany. Pirated editions were Published a 
once in those countries, and trarsmitted forthwith to England; by whic 
means the authors were deprived of the fair fruits of their labour—of thov 
legitimate pecuniary rewards for which they were reasonably entitled to look, 
It was equally well a that the same system of piracy existed with regard 
to the works of authors in foreign countries; and that a work was DO sooner 
published in France than proof-sheets were despatched to Belgium, where, 

irated edition was raat she brought out, with which the English aj 
joreign markets were at once inundated; and thus the foreign author wy 
equally deprived of his fair and legitimate expectations of remuneration, fi, 
would take an instance of a work of fiction. He found upon inquiry, that ¢ 
the work of Z'ravels in America, by Mrs. Trollope, no less than 15,000 copie 
had been printed in Paris, without the slightest benefit to the author, eitherig 
their sale or in that of the copyright. He might cite instances of the am 
description in the works of Mr. Bulwer; but. he would turn to works ¢ 
greater importance—those of science, in reference to which this bill was py. 
ticularly necessary. There was Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physical Scien, 
a work of the greatest labour and pains, and for which everybody would admit 
the author was entitled to all the advantages the sale of copyright could bring 
him ; and yet he had been informed that there was not a village of two tho 
sand inhabitants in the United States in which several copies of a pirate 
edition were not to be found, for which the author never received one farthing, 
simply because there was no way of protecting the copyright. He might ala 
instance Dr, Webster’s Dictionary, which was published in the United Stata, 
and immediately pirated in England, for which editions the author received » 
remuneration whatever, although a vast number of it were sold; and Dr. 
Richardson’s Dictionary, published in England and pirated in the United 
States,—both works of great labour, merit, and expense, a single number ct 























ing, he believed, three or four guineas. Thus, in one case, the America 
work was sold so cheap here that it was superseded by the English edition, and 
in the other the English work was sold so chéap in the United States thatit 
was entirely superseded by the American edition. The ppimms 

evil was, that no sooner were works in the press, t 
through the means of bribery, sometimes to a consid 
copies of them from persons engaged in the printing department, for th , 
pose of having them pirated in another country. One of the last of Sir Wik 
ter Scott’s works had actually been purloined in sheets here, and published ia 
the United States before it was published in London. _It was pirated and seat 
to France in the same way, and published there also before the London edition 
appeared. These were facts which showed that it was absolutely necessary, in 
justice to our own authors and to those of foreign countries, that some checks 
should be put to the present system. 

The codperation of the pecmeee of foreign countries was plainly 
necessary to the success of any scheme for establishing a system of it- 
ternational copyright— : 

The only mode by which it could be done must be by adopting the principle 
of reciprocity. It would not do to pass one general law for putting all foreiga 
countries on a footing of reciprocity, as the law of copyright varied so much ia 
different countries. For instance, in France the copyright was secured to the 
author for a certain number of years—he believed ten, in Prussia for thitty 
years, and in the United States for a much less period. © What he should pro 
pose in the present bill was, that a power should be given to the Crown, much 
the same as under the reciprocity system, of making a treaty or convention with 
any foreign country for the protection of the copyright of authors of that country; 
and he A fix the maximum time to be given under the bill to the daratiaa 
of the period of copyright in this country, or that the Crown shou'd beets 

owered to grant to any foreign authors protection for the sale of their wort 
bor the same number of years that the foreign nation was willing to give ft 
protection of the works of our own authors. It was clear that the Crown, acting 
upon this principle, must have the power of prohibiting the importation iato 
this country from foreign countries of pirated copies of works. Supposing’ 
treaty was made with France for the protection of copyright for twenty yeuts 
it would be necessary that the Crown should have the power of prohibiting t 
importation of pirated editions of the works of French authors. It would Ae 
cessary to prevent altogether the importation of such editions of foreiga = ‘ 
The machinery by which this could be arranged would be of a very simple Bi 
ture; and these works, after the treaty was completed, would be entered rept 
larly at Stationers’ Hall. The surreptitious introduction of the pirated a 
of French authors would be prohibited. These were the principles of the b : 
which he had taken the rt aoe to propose; and after all the eeery | 
which he could give to the subject, he thought that the plan he proposed “ 
protection of the works of our authors was the best that could be ng 4 det 
course, if the bill passed, it would be his duty to obtain conventions ber 4 - 
countries to protect the copyright of English works ; and he was sae in 
think, that as soon as the machinery was ready there would be no difficu 
effecting the object in view; and he should extremely rejoice if the eee 
ceeded in affording protection to the works of our authors in foreign coun - 

Mr. Disraeti doubted whether foreign governments would be — 
to acquiesce in the proposed scheme. English works were kc “ 
far more extensively in France than French works in En ae at 
the French booksellers would not consent to a measure Wik a 
interfere with a valuable portion of their trade. Sir wage a 
concurred with Mr. Disraeli. Lord Joun Russet knew od United 
ject had already attracted much attention in France ar + 
States ; and he believed that the proposed bill would lea¢ _ Matis 
tions yery advantageous to literature and literary men, Lord ¢ 
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pect much advantage from the bill, for the reasons stated by 
eli and Sir Robert Inglis. | Many English works were re- 
Switzerland, but it happened rarely that a Swiss work was 
din England. Mr. Wansvunron wished the interest of the 

blic to be considered: he doubted the wisdom of stopping the cir- 
il tion of foreign works in this country at low prices. He appre- 
a vded that great difficulty would be occasioned by the measures 
hen ssary to prevent the smuggling of books. Mr. Gou.zurn said, 
the measure would be difficult of execution— 

One of the points which struck him the most forcibly, was the question 

hether, in the event of England binding itself by means of a convention with 
. ce ‘that country was to be bound not to receive books from Belgium, the 
Fe ts of which belonged to England, but which had been improperly 
<— elsewhere; and also whether England was to bind itself to receive no 
Prench books unless from France itself. That was one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which suggested itself to his mind ; for those who for the benefit of their 

‘vn trade pirated the works of others, would take care to mark the work which 
on published with the name of the country from which it originally proceeded ; 
go that the whole work would bear the strongest resemblance to the original, 
and the greatest difficulty would be found in distinguishing the spurious from 
the genuine editions. With respect to the United States, he felt that a question 
would arise as to how far the Government of that country would feel itself em- 
ered to introduce any law by which a custom which had existed so long 
would be restrained or removed. In this country, the acts of Parliament were 
ecessarily binding on all parties; but how far Congress could pass a law which 
should bind all the States, was a matter which must be considered. 

Mr. WakLEY maintained, that literary men did not object to the 
publication of cheap editions of their works in foreign countries ; con- 
sidering the additional fame a recompense for every loss. He should 
like to have Dr. Arnott before a Committee, and ascertain his opinion 
on this subject. Mr. Wynw hoped that nothing would be done to fetter 
the circulation of translations, which stood on a different footing from 
original works. Mr. Hume agreed with Mr. Warburton, and wished 
the principle of free trade to be applied to books as to other articles. 

Mr. PouLEettT THOMSON admitted that many difficulties lay in his 
way, but he wished to make a beginning. 


Leave given to bring in the bill. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE Law IN InpIA. 


In athin House of not more than 60 or 70 Members, Mr. Warp, 
on Thursday, called attention to petitions from Calcutta and Madras, 
complaining of alterations made in 1836 by the Indian Legislative 
Council in the courts of law. In proof of the great interest excited 
by this subject in India, Mr. Ward stated, that the signatures of two 
hundred principal merchants, some of them Hindoo, of every Parsee 
merchant of standing or influence, and of 1,400 British residents in 
thirty-two districts of Bengwl, were attached to the petitions fro 
Caleutta. The case of the complainant was this. Previously to the 

singof the Act of 1836 by the Indian Legislative Council, British- 
ry oe vag right of appeal from the Court of Sudder Dewany 

dawlut to the Supreme Court at Calcutta. The Court of Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut i. composed 'mostly of natives, learned in Persian 
and Mahometan law, but ignorant of English law and language, and 
notorious for their venality. The Supreme Court at Calcutta was 
establishedin 1770, with extensive powers: before it even the acts of 
wri might be questioned. It is composed solely of 
«we are several inferior courts in India, from all of 
ita an appeal dies to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut.. The 
gily-appeal fro the Supreme Court at Calcutta is to the Privy 
Council, in cases where the amount in dispute exceeds 4,000 
ie act of ~ Indian Legislative Council, called No. 11 
of 1836, tukes away the right of appeal from the Sudder De- 
wany Adawlut to the Supreme Court of Calcutta; and _ thereby, 
the petitioners averred, subjected them to the grievance of being tried 
byalaw written in an unknown language, and by Judges prejudiced 
ad venal. The power of the Legislative Council, under the last 
India Bill, to pass the Jaw in question, Mr. Ward held to be doubtful ; 
but, be that as it may, the law was regarded as an alarming attack on 
Fines i 7 ne British residents in India, and they prayed the 
interference of the British Parliament in their behalf. ‘To Mr. 
Macaulay Mr. Ward attributed the authorship of the law; and he ex- 
Pressed his regret that Mr. Macaulay had not attended more strictly 
to his instructions, which directed him to use extreme caution in alter- 
ing any of the established institutions of India, Mr. Ward concluded 
his statement by moving for 
_ "A Select Committee, to inquire into the allegations contained in the peti- 
tions from Madras and Calcutta, and to report to the House in what manner 
and to what extent the act, of the Indian Legislative Council, entitled No. 11 
of 1836, affects the constitutional rights of British-born inhabitants of India, 
— of the Crown, and the interests of the United Empire.” 
€ motion having been put and seconded, 

Sir Joun Honnovse replied. He denied that in point of fact the 
Petitioners had any grievance. He had received a letter from India 
stating that the Black Act, as it was called, had never been heard of — 
ae) forgotten and dead—till revived by Mr. Turton in a letter from 

ondon, The residents of Calcutta and Madras were not at all affected 
by it, for it applied only to the interior. So little had the right of 
appeal, the loss of which was now represented as so great a grievance, 

1895 — that during the whole period it had existed, from 1813 to 

1 ad only been exercised twice. In the discussion on the India 
admit pagent of passing some such law as that complained of was 
the “* = all sides ; and Sir John Hobhouse quoted passages from 
Bulles ec ¥ of Mr. Wynn, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. Charles 
z a one " Ir. W arburton, in support of this assertion, It was also 
oh on 5 en that Englishinen should be put as far as possible 

te as. poting as. Hindoos. In Trinidad, Berbice, and the 
at in Todia. y i ape a to the same laws and courts as the natives. 
Door native Teg Was not the case as long as they could threaten the 
a e” 1¢ jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and an appeal 
in the Siro. e English Privy Council. The expense of proceedings 
dh Ban ap was terrific—three times what it was in West- 
ndia Tages Fo talk of the necessity of protecting Englishmen in 
hs would ae neeiees, was absurd—the difficulty was to find a native 
seatation +t ok an Englishman in the face. It was also a misrepre- 

0 affirm, as the petitioners did, that questions relating to 
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inheritance and the marriage of British inhabitants, were decided by 
venal and ignorant judges; for on all matters exclusively affecting the 
English, the Supreme Court was still open, and they might ruin them- 
selves there as heretofore. But when Englishmen went abroad, they 
must not expect to carry Westminster Hall with them; they must 
submit to the established laws of the country in which they settled, 
He maintained that the India Act gave the Legislative Council power 
to pass the law in question; which did not proceed from the Law 
Commission, or from Mr. Macaulay, in any other way than as an 
Assistant Councillor to the Governor-General. Instead of the motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry, Sir John Hobhouse said he should move 
‘* That the minutes of the Council, on which was founded the Legis- 
lative Act, No. 11, of 1836, should be printed.” There was, he com- 
tended, no use in appointing a Committee; as, except Mr. Turton, 
who had told all he knew in a pamphlet, the other witnesses who could 
give information—Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Hogg, Sir Charles 
Grey, and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson—were Members of the House. 

Sir Cartes Grey complained with some bitterness of Sir John 
Hobhouse’s remarks on the Supreme Court of Calcutta, over which he 
had presided. There had been but few appeals tothe Supreme Court; 
but the reason was, that the right of appeal belonged only to the de- 
fendant. If Sir John Hobhouse had known a little more about India,— 
if he had acquired experience which he never could obtain except by 
living in India,—he would never have represented the merchants of 
Calcutta and Madras as parties having no interest in the composition 
of the courts of justice in the interior. Did he suppose that the mer- 
chants of Calcutta had no concerns in the provinces of Bengal—that 
they never travelled or traded there? Sir Charles doubted the autho- 
rity of the Legislative Council to pass the law of 1836. That was 2 
point which he could not settle as easily as Sir John Hobhouse. But 
though admitting that the subject required consideration, he was ad- 
verse to inquiries and reports by Committees, which fettered the Exe- 
cutive, and seldom produced practical advantage. He fervently wished 
for a better tribunal to control the inferior courts in the East Indies, 
the West Indies, and the North American Colonies; but, for the rea- 
sons he had stated, be could not vote for Mr. Ward’s Committee. 

Mr. Hoe, Sir James Carnac, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Vernon SMITH, 
and Mr. Extiort addressed the House. The general feeling was that 
Englishmen in India must submit to the disadvantages attached to living 
under the same laws as the natives. Mr. Warp briefly replied; 
and withdrew his motion. It does not appear from the printed Votes 
of the House that Sir John Hobhouse’s amendment was put. 


Suerirr- Courts 1n ScorTLanD. 


Mr. Watvace moved, on Thursday, for a Select Committee, 

“ To inquire into the nature and extent of the duties performed by the thirty 
Stipendiary Sheriffs in Scotland, who are paid out of the Exchequer ; also, inte 
the nature and extent of the duties performed by fifty-two Stipendiary Subst- 
tutes of the aforesaid Sheriffs, who are also paid out of the Exchequer ; and te 
report how fur it will be advisable to continue the system of performing by 
deputy the duties of Sheriffs in Scotland,” 

The object of the motion was to improve the administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland, aud to save a sum of money for the public. The 
Sheriffs of Scotland did all their work by deputy-— 

There were thirty of those gentlemen, and they had no less than fifty-tw® 
deputies; thus saddling the country with eighty-two Judges. He was not op~ 
posed to the salaries—he would care little fi ; it was the system he ob- 
jected to, as being a most vicious and unprincipled one—it was a cowardly one 
—it was cowardly in the extreme, and therfore it was un-Scottish. What he 
demanded was, that the Judges should sit in their own court-houses; that they 
should not act by deputy, but act as all other judges did by sitting in an opea 
court, hearing witnesses, and having counsel before them to argue poiats of 
law, and so deciding the causes brought before them in a fair and open manner. 
It was supposed by many that these county Judges were not well and amply 
remunerated for their labour. He held a report in his hand from which it ap- 
peared, that the Sheriff of the county of Aberdeen had 5901., while his deputy 
had a salary of 579/.; thus saddling the county with an expense ef 9691. The 
Sheriff of Argyle had a salary of 548/.; he had four deputies; and the county, 
for these five gentlemen, was saddled with an expense exceeding 1,5007. In 
each county in Scotland there was more paid from the public Exchequer than 
in the richest and largest county in England. In Ayr, the Judge, who decided 
nothing, had 660/. a year, and the substitute 3697. ; and the whole county had 
1,029. a year. In Berwick, the Judge had 4192. ; the whole county 1,065% 
a year. In Dunbarton, the county had 1,059. a year. Looking through 
the whole of the counties in Scotland, 13,4291. was received by those 
who did no duty; while, on the other hand, those who did the duty, 
and had been most unjustly aspersed by some Members of that House for 
want of Knowledge and integrity, whereas all the knowledge was on 
their side, they received an equally large sum. Mr. Wallace knew this 
subjeet was net a very agreeable one to the House. He pledged himself, that 
if the House granted an inquiry, it should be a short one. He pledged himself 
to show, that the Sheriffs were not only useless, but the causes of a very vicious 
system, which ought to be entirely done away with. He had no doubt, also, 
that it would save the country from 14,000/. to 15,0002. a year; and that there 
would also be a better administration of justice, one more agreeable to the 
people, and more consonant to common sense. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Hume and by Mr. Warzurton, 
who expressed strong disapprobation of the system of deputy judges. 
It was opposed by Mr. J. A. Murray, Sir Joun Camppett, Mr. 
RosertT Steuart, Mr. IncuHam, and Lord Joun RussE.t, on the 
ground that the present system gave satisfaction in Scotland; that it 
was economical; and that all the necessary information was already 
before the House. 

Mr. Wattace replied, that the system was detested all over Scot- 
land, and that none but lawyers could be found to stand up in it 
defence. Mr. Murray and Sir Johu Campbell might think it popular, 
for they moved in the circle benefited by it; but he was ready to go 
into any country-town in Scotland and ascertain the true state of 
opinion on the subject. 

The House divided— 
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Monday, the;Earl of WickLtow asked Lord Melbourne, if it was true 
that Colonel Shaw Kennedy had resigned the appointment of chief 
officer of the Irish Police? Lord Mrtsounys said that Colonel Ken- 
nedy had resigned. In reply to another question from Lord Wicktow, 
Lord MExzovurne declined to produce the correspondence between 
the Irish Government and Colonel Kennedy relative to the negotiation, 
as such correspondence was necessarily of a confidential nature. 


New Waits. In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. E. J. 
STANLEY moved for a new writ for the borough of Devizes, in the 
room of Captain Deans Dundas, who had accepted the office of Clerk 
of the Ordnance. On Tuesday, a new writ was ordered for Sudbury, 
in the room of Sir Edward Barnes, deceased. 


Lorp Durnam'’s Mission. The Marquis of Cuanpos asked 
Lord John Russell, whether a return of the Canada appointments 
made by Lord Durham would be laid on the table; and whether a 
return of the expenses of Lord Gosford’s mission had been made 
out? 

Lord Joun RussEtt replied, that as soon as Lord Durham’s esta- 
blishment was completed, the return mentioned by Lord Chandos 
should be produced. He had conversed with Lord Durham on the 
subject; and the noble Lord had stated certain grounds for applying to 
the Colonial Office to report on that subject. The return of the 
expenses of Lord Gosford’s mission was in the hands of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

Conpuct or Cartow Macisrrates. On Wednesday, Mr. V1- 
GORS presented a petition from “ James Fox and others,” inhabitants 
of Carlow county, praying the interference of the House in their be- 
half against the illegal and oppressive proceedings of certain Carlow 
Magistrates. The petitioners stuted that they are to be tried for per- 
jury at the next ensuing sessions, on the prosecution of Captain 
Vignolles; having given evidence in a recent investigation into the 
Captain’s conduct, which ended in the said Captain’s removal from 
the county in which he bad been a Stipendiary Magistrate; that 
Captain Vignolles, and Mr. Watson, a Magistrate, are to be tried for 
an assault at the same sessions; and that several Carlow Magistrates, 
including the said Watson, have met and struck off 355 out of 663 
names on the jury-lists, taking care to leave on the list a large majority 
of Orangemen and Tories. This proceeding is in violation of the law, 
which decrees that notices shall be served on the high constables before 
any names are removed from the list. Mr. Vigors gave notice that 
he should call the attention of the House to this petition on Wednes- 
day next. 

Evection Petirions. 

On Monday, the Reading Election Committee reported that Mr. 
Fyshe Palmer was duly elected. 

On the same day, Mr. Vigors and Mir. Yates were reported to be 
duly elected for Carlow County. 

A similar report, confirming the election of Mr. -Finch, was also 
made by the Walsall Committee. 

On Tuesday, Sir Rozerr Pert reported from the Evesham Com- 
miltee, that Mr. George Rushout and Lord Marcus [ill were duly 
elected for Evesham : also, 

“ That Peter Borthwick, Esquire, was guilty of bribery 
election.” 

[ There seems to have been no wish on the part of the petitioners to 
have Mr. Borthwick declared guilty of bribery, and thereby to exclude 
him from sitting in the present Parliament. After Lord Marcus 
Hill was in a majority of one vote, the agent of Mr. Borthwick aban- 
doned the scrutiny and the seat; and Mr. Austin, on Borthwick’s 
behalf, applied for leave to produce evidence, which he assured the 
Committee would prove distinctly that the present of a snuff box to a 
voter, on which alone the charge of bribery was founded, was not 
in facta bribe. Mr. Borthwick’s legal advisers had considered the 
point of no importance, or they would have completely rebutted the 
charge. Mr. Cockburn, for Lord Marcus Hill, said he had nothing 
personally to offer against Mr. Borthwick, and would make no opposi- 
tion whatever to Mr. Austin’sapplication. Myr. PLumprre, one of the 
Committee, said that the Ipswich Committee had yielded to a similar 
application. Sir Roperr Pres, speaking for himself, not for the 
Committee, nevertheless “felt bound to say, that if any injustice had 
been done, it was not the fault of the Committee.” Mr. Austin fully 
admitted that the mistake was with Mr. Borthwick’s counsel; who 
really were not aware that the Committce were deliberating on the 
question of bribery, and were surprised by the decision of the Com- 
mittee when it was made. In reply to a question from Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Austin said, that only on the previous day, the Shaftesbury Com- 
mittee reheard a case they had decided. 

The Evesham Committee, however, after consulting, decided not to 
hear further evidence. } 

The Youghall Committee reported that Mr. Frederick Howard was 
duly elected. 

A Committee was appointed to try the 
for Kerry County. 

Liberals—6 ; Tories—5 ; 
Mr. Wrightson, Mr. Plumptre, 
Mr. Pinney, Sir John Mordaunt, 


at the said 


petition against the return 


Mr. Hayter, Mr. Cripps, 
Mr. Phillpotts, Mr. Chapman, 
Lord Meigund, Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mr. Pease. 
The petitioner is Mr. Frederick Mullins, a Liberal, against Mr. 
Blennerhassett, the Tory sitting Member. 
On Thursday, the Committee reported that Mr. Blennerhasset was 
duly elected. 
; The Newry Committee was chosen on Tuesday. 
Liberals—3; Tories—7; 
Sir George Staunton, Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
Mr. J. H. Vivian, Sir John Buller, 
Mr. C. R. M. Talbot. Mr. Acland, 
Lord Barrington, 
Lord Teignmouth, 
Mr. Joseph Bailey, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. 


Doubtful} . 


Sir Charles Lemon. 








On Thursday, the Committee reported that Mr. Ellis, the sity 


Member, had been duly elected. 
The Tamworth Committee was chosen on Thursday. 
Liberal—1 ; Tories—10; 
General Sharpe. Lord Powerscourt, 
Mr. Broadwood, 
Sir Charles Vere, 
Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Foley, 
Alderman Thompson, 
General Lvgon, 
Lord Barrington, 
Mr. St. Paul, 
Mr. Houston. 
The petition is against the return of the Tory Captain A’ Coup. 
BILLS READ A FIRST TIME IN THE House oF Commons, 
Mr, Pov.err Txomson, 
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22....+0..Haileybury College (to enable the Board of Control to m 
for the College). Sir Joun Hopuovuse, ule nla 
BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 
March 19........ Mutiny Bill. Lord Howick. 


Annual Indemnity. 
21.......Lord’s Day. Mr. Puumprre. 
Election Expenses, Mr. Hume. 


SECOND READINGS DEFERRED. 





——— 19. ....06 Scotch Prisons. To 4th April. 
BBocccoee Bribery at Elections. ‘To 28th March, 





THIRD READING DEFERRED. 
21.......Common Fields Improvement, To 28th March. Lord Wonstry 
and Mr. PryMe. 
Bitt WirHDRAWN. 
Lord Worstey and Mr. Prywe, 





——— 21.......Common Fields Enclosure, 

















The Court. 
Tue Queen and the Dutchess of Kent attended divine service at th 
New Palace on Sunday; and in the evening her Majesty had a smil 
dinner-party. On Monday, the Queen rode on horseback in th 
Parks, attended by the Marquis Conyngham, Lord Fingall, Colong 
Cavendish, Baroness Lehzen, and Lady Mary Stopford. 

The Queen held a Levee, on Wednesday, at St. James’s Palace, 
Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador, was presented to he 
Majesty by Lord Palmerston; Sir James Macdonnell, on his appoint. 
ment to command the Brigade of Guards for foreign service, by Lor 
Hill; Lord Amelius Beauclerk, on his appointment as first and prin 
cipal Naval Aide.de-Camp; and Sir Samuel Spry, by Lord Foley, 
There was the usual attendance of Ministers of State, Officers of the 
Household, and Foreign Ambassadors. The general company was 
numerous: it comprised the Dukes of Cleveland, Somerset, Hamilton, 
and Marlborough, the Marquises of Clanricarde and Queensberry, the 
Earls of Durham, Devon, Stanhope, Cowper, Lords Brougham, 
Mahon, Plunkett, Sandon, Abinger, and Teynham, Sir John Wrott 
ley, Sir Matthew Wood, Sir Edward Sugden, Sir Henry ; 
Sir Ralph Darling, Messrs, Gillon, Clay, Ashton Yate oth 
Vigors, Strutt, and Alfred Chalon. 

After the levee, the Marquis of Breadalhane was introduced into 
the Royal closet, and invested with the insignia of a Knight of the 
Thistle, in the room of the late Marquis of Queensberry. An investi 
ture of the Order of the Bath then took place. Lieutenant-Genen 
Sir Thomas Bradford was inyested with the insignia of Knight Grand 
Cross; Major- Generals Lord Burghersh and Sir Donald Macleod with 
the insignia of Knights Commanders of the order. 

The Countess of Durham and Lady Harriet Clive have succeeded 
the Countess of Charlemont and the Honourable Mrs. George Camp- 
bell as Lady in Waiting and Bedchamber-woman. Lord Byron aud 
the Honourable Mr. Charles Murray have succeeded Lord Fingallaid 
Sir Frederick Stovin as Lord and Groom in Waiting. 

The Duke of Sussex had a party at Kensington Palace on Saturday, 
His Royal Highness has since been unwell. 








The Metropolis, 

The great cause of Small and Attwood came on for final adjudice 
tion in the House of Lords on Thursday. The Peers present wet 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham, the Earl of Devon, Lords Broughat, 
Lyndhurst, Wynford, and Kenyon, The Earl of Devon spoke first, 
and delivered his opinion that the judgment of the Court below (tht 
of Lord Lyndhurst in favour of the plaintiff) should be reversed. The 
Lord Chancellor followed ; and, concurring with Lord Devon, moved, 
that ‘the original bill should be dismissed, with costs.” Lord Lynd. 
hurst went over the evidence, and gave his reasons for adhering to his 
original opinion in favour of the plaintiff. Without reference to aly 
memorandum, Lord Lyndhurst delivered a remarkably full and pe 
spicuous atalysis of the evidence, and a statement of the complicat 
transactions between the parties. His speech on this occasion 1s said to 
have equalled, if not surpassed, the judgment in the Court of Ex- 
chequer which has been so much admired as an effort of the intellect. 
Lord Brougham declared that his opinion had been so unsettled, an 
his judgm-nt so materially shaken, by Lord Lyndhurst’s luminous 
masterly statement, that he must have time for further consideration: 
and, on his motion, the final decision was put off till Monday. 





A large party of Lord Teignmouth’s friends celebrated his le 
ship’s triuwph in Marylebone, by a dinner on Thursday, in the conceé 
room of the Colosseum. About 700 persons were present; and -_ 
them Sir Francis Burdett, Sir George Sinclair, Lords Winch 
Ingestrie, Courtown, Bandon, Kenyon, Beresford, and Staffor > a 
chief orat rs were Burdett, Teignmouth, and Winchilsea. bile 
Teignmou h overflowed with modesty and gratitude ; Lord Wine c _ 
eulogized the House of Peers; and Sir Francis Burdett railed att 
nisters and at ‘the detestable Irish agitator ” Mr. Daniel O’Coune™ 
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ep v0 " sabes 
‘iam Magnay, “citizen and stationer,” was elected Alder- 
bes . a Ward, 2 Wednesday, without opposition, in the room 
of the late Mr. Winchester. . 
At a meeting of proprietors of East India Stock, on Wednesday, a 
Jetter was read from the Marquis Wellesley, thanking the Directors and 
b Company for their donation of 20,000/. The Marquis alludes to 
= fusal of the Court to pass a vote of approval of his conduct in 


Tati. at the termination of his Viceroyalty in 1805, and expresses 
at satisfaction at the handsome, though long-deferred, acknowledg- 


ment of bis services, Which accompanied the communication of the 
recent grant of money. : ae: 
Mr. Poynder brought forward a motion respecting idolatrous worship 
in India. It was rejected by a majority of 60 to 25; and the following 
resolution, moved by the Deputy Chairman, carried without a division— 
« That this Court deems the continued public discussion of. questions affeet- 
ng the religious feelings of the natives of India to be fraught with danger, and 
that the regulation of such matters may with more safety be left to the respon- 
sibile executive.” ; - 
A correspondent, who noticed a remark iu last week’s Spectator, 
that at Kensington ‘‘to ascertain a rate” was probably to learn the 
roduce thereof, has taken the trouble to send us a copy of part of the 
Jveal Act by which Kensington is regulated; from which we gather 
that to “ascertain a rate,” is “ to ascertain the sum or sums of 
money necessary to be raised” previously to the imposition of the rate. 
Anumber of labourers employed by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, have been for some days at work on the island in St. 
James’s Park, making some alterations which were applied for by the 
Ornithological Society. Pools are formed in concealed parts of the 
island, the banks indented with little bays, and the earth taken out is 
so placed as to form shallows for the wading-bigds, of which a consider- 
able number are now collected. It is intended to heap up piles of 
stones and rock-work for the gannets, gulls, &c. and to introduce 
sedges and all sorts of aquatic plants for the numerous water-fowl to 
breed in. These alterations, which are essential to the flourishing of 
the Society’s large collection, will materially contribute to the pic- 
turesque effect of the Park, 





On Monday evening, as the Marquis of Sligo and Lord Seaford 
were proceeding in a cab along Parliament Street, from the House of 
Lords to Audley Square, the horse became restiff and unmanageable, 
dashing the cab from one side of the street to the other; at last the 
infuriated animal reared on his hind-legs, almost perpendicularly, and, 
overbalancing himself, fell to the ground; the groom with great pre- 
sence of mind threw himself over the neck of the horse, and secured 
him until assistance arrived; at this moment Lord Seaford threw the 
reins down and leaped from the cab, followed by the Marquis, who 
both escaped. The horse was secured, and with the cab, which was 
broken in pieces, taken some.— Times. 

There was another irruption of water into the Thames Tunnel on 
Tuesday morning. No lives were lost; but, says Mr. Brunel’s 
account sent to the newspapers, ‘* water gradually filled the tunnel.” 

James Robinson, a stoker, employed on the Victoria steam-boat, 
died on Tuesday afternoon, from the scalds he received in the engine- 
house. This is the fifth death from the giving way of the boiler in 
that vessel. 

On Saturday night, jewellery, watches, and other property, worth 
several thousand pounds, were stolen from Lord Charlemont’s house 
in Lower Grosvenor Street, by a thief who entered the house by the 
attic window, and went thence to Lady Charlemont’s dressing-room. 
Robberies of plate have also been committed this week at Major 
Keppel’s, in Lower Brook Street, and Colonel Baillie’s, Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square. 
Che Country. 

Captain Deans Dundas, appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, has ap- 
peared before his late constituents at Devizes, with every prospect of 
being reelected. Opposition is threatened, but, if made, is not likely 
to be successful. Captain Dundas is a supporter of the Ballot.— 
Courier. [Captain Dundas voted for Mr. Grote’s last Ballot motion; 
but will he support it during his term of office? Let the Devizes 
Liberals obtain a distinct pledge from him. ] 

At a meeting of Lord Fitzroy’s supporters at the Woolpack Inn, 
Bury, on Monday evening last, a memorial was unanimously agreed to 
femal present, calling on bis Lordship either to resign his seat in 

arliament for that borough, or to give up his Government appoint- 
ment, which latter had prevented him from keeping his pledge to his 
constituents of supporting the motion on the Ballot.—Bury Post. 

The Manchester Times produces evidence that proves Mr. Poulett 
Thomson to have grossly abused the confidence of his constituents by 
‘his conduct on the Ballot question. In 1832, Mr. Thomson’s Com- 
Mittee brought him forward expressly as one who would vote “ for the 
protection of voters by the adoption of the Ballot.” Mr. J. C. Dyer 
was Chairman of that Committee: what does that able and independent 
gentleman think of his protégé now? On the 27th of December 1832, 
Mr. Thomson, addressing the electors of Manchester, spoke as 
follows— 

“Every act of my public life stands in the history of latter years; every vote 
Of mine is before the public; and every speech of mine may be found, read, and 
weighed ; and if, gentlemen, you have chosen me for aught save my past con- 

t, permit me to say, that you were not justified in so doing. But what, 
gentlemen, are those principles—principles that I have ever advocated—prin- 
¢iples upon which alone you could give me your support, and on which alone I 
could consent to receive it ?—nothing save the advocacy of the only end of good 
Sovernment, the happiness of the many. To obtain a temperate, but searching 
Telorm of our institutions—to remove from the face of the Church establish- 
ment of this country those specks and deformities which disfigure its appearance 
and injure its condition—-to revive and extend our national industry—to alle- 
Viate the burdens pressing upon the people—to make the shackles fail from the 
limbs of the slave—to give that principle to representation which it should have, 
and which I trust it hus, but if not it ought to have, namely, the liberty for 
every man to give his vote conscientiously. (Zoud and long-continued cheers, 
and general shouts of ‘the Ballot.’) These, gentlemen, are the principles that 

have ever advocated, humbly, but zealously; these are the principles upon 


Our able Manchester contemporary examines Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son’s public conduct by the professions he made in 1832. Weighed in 
this balance, the President of the Board of Trade is found grievously 
wanting. The position of Mr. Thomson, and other persons of 
Liberal tendencies connected with this character-destroying Ministry, 
is well described in the following passage— 

“‘ Private remonstrance, however earnest, however indignant, and however 
effective, is not publicly cognizable. Our fault with Mr. Thomson is, not that 
he is less a friend to liberty than he was, but that he has given no public proof 
that his early generous sentiments remain unchanged. | Whatever may be hig 
private opinions, he is necessarily implicated by all the proceedings of his col- 
leagues, and responsible for them to Parliament and his constituents, even 
although he may have opposed them in his Majesty’s councils. That he will, 
and at no distant period, vindicate his character as a Reformer, we firmly bee 
lieve. But in the mean time, he comes before us as part of an Administration 
which, whatever may be its merits, has, to say the least of it, omitted much that 
it ought to have done, done much that it ought not to have done, and said much 
that it ought not to have said.” 

This was just and appropriate even in 1833, when it was written: 
from that time to the present, Thomson, Hobhouse, Parnell, and Co., 
have been sinking deeper and deeper into the mire of political dis- 
honesty and subserviency. 

—_——___ 

A subscription to the amount of 360/., has been entered into by the 
nobility, ge1itry, and clergy, in the neighbourhood of Sedgley and the 
surrounding district, for the purpose of presenting a testimonial of re- 
spect to the Reverend Charles Girdlestone, on his leaving that parish, 
A handsome silver urn has been purchased with a small portion (less 
than one-fourth) of the subscription, and presented to Mr. Girdle- 
stone ; and the remainder is intended to be appropriated, at Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s request, to the purchase of a site for the new church about to 
be erected at Upper Gornal, in the parish of Sedgley.— Wolverhampton 
Chronicle. 

The actions against the Reverend Mr. Gathercole for gross libels on 
the nuns of two convents, are put off till next York Assizes, owing te 
the pressure of business. The postponement has occasioned extensive 
disappointment.—Leeds Mercury. 

A Radical journal indulges in a pleasing prospect of a time when 
every true patriot shall possess a plot of ground “ where cows may 
graze, to furnish milk, and butter, and eggs.-— Worcestershire Guardian. 

Two fellows, having the appearance of farm-labourers, conducted @ 
woman into Ludlow market on Saturday, with a halter round her 
waist, and publicly sold her for3s._| The purchaser was the husband’s 
brother! The wretches afterwards adjourned to a low pot-house to 
refresh themselves.— Worcester Journal. 

A violent gale blew on the Western coast of England on Tuesday, 
and did much damage to shipping. Accounts from Liverpool mention 
the loss of several small vessels. Among those driven into the port 
of Liverpool, is the John Porter, bound from Demerara for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia—driven out of her course the entire breadth of the 
Atlantic ! 

During a violent gale of wind in the afternoon of Tuesday week, 
one of the spires on the steeple of the new church at Keswick was 
blown down, and in its descent fell on a spire below, and brought it 
down also. Luckily, none of the, workmen were near_the spot when 
the accident occurred. 

On Thursday week, a fire broke out_in the large cotton- mill belong- 
ing to Messrs. Buxton, of Rochdale. The building was in one entire 
blaze before the engines arrived, and in about an hour it was a complete 
heap of ruins, with nothing but the walls standing. It is not known 
how the fire originated ; but it is supposed to have begun in the scutch- 

ing-room. Very little property of any kind was saved; and the 
damage is estimated at from 10,000/. to 12,0002. which is only partially 
covered by insurance. A considerable number of hands have been 
thrown out of work by this unfortunate goccurrence.— Manchester 
Guardian. 


A coroner’s inquest was held on Monday, at Barkway, in Hertford- 

shire, on the body of William Phelps, alias Brighton Bill, killed in a 
prize-fight with Owen Swift on the previous Tuesday. The battle 
took place at Melbourne Heath ; a place where the counties of Essex, 
Cambridge, and Hertford nearly join, and so near the road-side, that 
the stage coaches drew up in order that the passengers might witness 
the brutal exhibition. It had been publicly known for several days that 
the fight was to take place; but none of the vigilant Unpaid Magis- 
tracy or their myrmidons thought fit to prevent it. A crowd of three 
thousand persons was collected; and one of the witnesses saw the 
Marquis of Waterford’s carriage, though he did not see the Marquis 
himself. The deceased pugilist killed a man in a prize-fight some time 
ago, and he was himself the third whom Swift had killed. Bets 
were offered on the ground, that neither of the combatants would survive 
many days; and Swift was so dreadfully beaten that his recovery is not 
expected. Altogether, this was one of the most savage “ pieces of 
sport” that has disgraced the country for several years. The Jury 
found a verdict of Manslaughter against Owen Swift, principal in the 
first degree; and against Dutch Sam, otherwise Samuel Evans, 
Francis Redmond, Richard Curtis, — Brown, the go-cart man; all of 
them then and there aiding and abetting the said Owen Swift, as 
principals in the second degree.” And they added— 
“The Jury feel themselves called upon to express their deep regret and con- 
cern, that the Magistrates of the adjoining counties of Hertfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Essex, did not interfere to prevent a breach of the peace so 
notoriously expected to take place for some days previously ; and also for the 
fact of a prize-fight having taken place at the same spot about twelve months 
since without their interference.” 





IRELAND. 
Lord Mulgrave has been seriously unwell; but being the representa- 
tive of Royalty, some mystery has been observed as to his complaint. 
One account says, he has suffered from the smallpox; another says, 
from the typhus fever. 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy has resigned the chief command of the Irish 
Constabulary force. Some difference in regard to the fbestowal of 





a I believe the Reform Bill to have been founded, and for which I also 
lieve it to be the end and the means.” 





patronage is surmised as the cause. 
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The lrish Gcevernment has exercised an act of arbitrary power un- 
paralleled in the political annals of any administration. Mr. Thomas 
Coote, a gentleman of property, rank, and character, has been super- 
seded in the office of High Sheriff of the county of Monaghan, be- 
cause he nominated as his Under Sheriff an individual not approved of 
by the priests and their press. Throughout all the libels that have 
been published against Mr. Gray, we cannot find a single imputation 
against his fitness or competency, unless it be that Mr. Richard West- 
enra, the Liberal Member for the county, was his security. Mr. 
Kenny, of Rocksavage, (a2 Roman Catholic of course,) has been no- 
minated in the place of Mr. Cuote. We take for granted, that this 
most unconstitutional proceeding will be brought before Parliament; 
and we should not be surprised if the Westenra family, who have been 
infamously treated in the transaction, took an active part in exposing 
this scandalous truckling to the outcry raised by an intolerant and in- 
furiated faction. —Dublin Mail. [This Mr. Gray is the noted Orange- 
man “Sam Gray; ” and the Irish Government would have neglected 
its duty had he been permitted to act as Under Sheriff. ] 


Old Judge Moore, in a recent charge to the Grand Jury of Tip- 
perary, spoke in terms of strong disapprobation of the practice common 
among Irish Magistrates, of committing persons accused of man- 
slaughter, and even trivial assaults to be tried on charges of ‘* murder ;” 
thereby giving a false impression as to the state of the country. No 
fewer than eighty persons were to be tried for “* murder” at the Tip- 

erary Assizes; though no human being could believe that any thing 
ike eighty murders had been committed. Judge Moore bore testi- 
mony to the greatly-improved character of the county; and observed, 
that he never heard now of the fierce faction fights which were 
common a few years ago. 

Mr. Justice Crampton, in addressing the Grand Jury of Sligo on 
Thursday week, said the calendar was one, for that county, unexampled 
both in point of the number and quality of the crimes. If it were any 
thing like a faithful picture of the state of the country, awful indeed 
must be the condition of the district; for he saw upon its pages a cata~ 
logue of crimes marked by violence and blood; but, especially, a class 
of cases in former times utterly unknown, he thought, in that county. 
“The particular cases to which he alluded were those which exhibited 
the commission of malicious injuries, from the highest of all crimes, 
murder and attempt at murder, down to the malicious destruction of 


property. 


Informations were received in Dublin on Tuesday, that a casket of 
jewels, the property of the Dutchess of Leinster, valued at 4,000/. 
was stolen in the following extraordinary manner. Her Grace left 
‘Carton on Monday, accompanied by some members of the family, for 
the purpose of attending the ball at the Castle on that evening ; and, 
‘arriving in her carriage at Dominick Street, caused the casket, which 
she brought with her, containing the diamonds, to be put into a back 
drawing-room, as a place of safety, until it should be found necessary 
to dress for the ball. A short time afterwards, the diamonds were 
sought for, but lo! they were gone. Search was made in every direc- 
tion to no purpose ; and two policemen proceeded to the house, for the 
purpose of investigating the matter; but as the proceeding was strictly 

rivate, of course we are unacquainted with what occurred. This, 
oeenl we know, that an individual is suspected; and if that suspi- 
cion prove to be well-founded, considerable surprise will be the conse- 
quence. A few days will, however, unriddle the mystery.—Dudlin 
Paper. 








SCOTLAND. 

The requisition for a public meeting to call upon Sir Henry Parnell 
‘to resign his seat for Dundee, was signed by eighty-eight electors, of 
whom fifty-six voted at the last election for Sir Henry, four for Mr. 
Gladstone, and twenty-eight not atall. Provost Kay, for reasons not 
stated, refused to call the meeting; but a Committee appointed some 
months since to watch over the conduct of public men, summoned a 
meeting ; which was held on the 13th instant, and was numerously at- 
tended both by electors and non-electors. A number of Sir Henry 
Parnell’s partisans were present, and gave ineffectual opposition to the 
proceedings. ‘The resolutions declared— 

“1. That the conduct of Sir Henry Parnell during the present ses-ion of Parlia- 
ment, in continuing a member of an Administration which has declared, by its organ 
in the Commons, that there should be no more Reform in the Represeutation of the 
People—that the agricultural interests should have the prepouderance ia the Com: 
and be supported at the expense of the manufacturing and mercantile comy.unity 
renders him unfit to represeat the opinions of the people of Dundee. 

“2. That, while this meeting express their dissatisfaction at the general conduct of 
Sir Henry Parnell during the present session, they, in particular, condemn his absence 
at the division on Mr, Grote’s motion for the Ballot, as being coutrary to his express 
pledge that he would support the Ballot if it was an open question: while the fact of 
ats being an open question to him, if he had the courage and public honesty necessary 
in a Representative of the People, is proved by the votes of Sir Hussey Vivian aud Mr. 
Robert Steuart—two members of the Administration whose houesty in representing 
their constituents deserves the thanks of the community. 

“3. That, therefore, this meeting call on Sir Henry Parnell to resign his seat for 
Dundee, that the electors may have an opportunity of returning a man who will truly 
Zepresent the opinions of the community.” 

The following amendment was moved, and negatived by a large 
majority— 
oe That this meeting being convinced that Sir H. Parnell, the present Representative 
for the burgh, has not violated his declarations respecting the Ballot, in abstaiuing 

rom. voting in its favour; that, therefore, it is inexpedicut to call upon him to resign 
his seat in Parliament on that account.” 

A vote of censure on Provost Kay, for refusing to call the meeting, 
‘was carried; a vote of thanks to him for not calling the meeting baving 
been moved as an amendment, and rejected by the same large majorit 

sent, y 8 YOrry 
that supported the resolutions. 

It was attempted at this meeting, as it had been previously in the 
Ministerial paper, the Dundee Advertiser, to prove that Sir Henry 
Parnell had, at his last election, expressly avoided any pledge on the 
Ballot. True; he did very cunningly avoid renewing his original 
engagements with the Dundee constituency by a specific promise ; but 
the aim of all that he said on the subject, as we proved lately (see 
Spectator of February 24th) by quotation from his speeches, was to 
persuade the electors, that, in consequence of the change at Court, 
the Ballot question would be made “ open,” and that he should be able 
to vote for it in the ensuing session. What says his most valuable 












seconder, Mr. Symon? did not he support Sir Henry Parnell, at th 
last critical hour, with this expectation? did he not so interpret Sh 
Henry's half.promises? and is Mr. Symon satisfied with the mog 
in which those half-promises have been kept ?—If we are Mistaken 
we. shall gladly submit to the correction of that strong-headed ang 
manly Reformer. 

Most truly is it stated in the second resolution, that the Ballot might 
have been as much an open question to Sir Henry Parnell as it wag 
to Sir Hussey Vivian and Mr. Robert Steuart. It was not an open 
question, only because Sir Henry Parnell is inferior in political honesty 
and independence to Robert Steuart—because he values his places 
with their large profits and patronage, too highly to incur even the 
slightest risk of losing them. 

There was a verbal inaccuracy in our paragraph last week, which 
stated that the Tories had gained a local “ predominance ” in Dundee. 
for they have not yet got a majority in the Town Council. But the 
tendency, as shown on several occasions within the last six months, jg 
strongly that way: and for this, we believe, Sir Henry Parnell is ing 
great degree answerable, both by the trimming and disappointing course 
of his general politics, and by his timid balancing between parties ing 
local controversy three years ago; his indecision on that occasion having 
tempted the disputants into long, costly, and bitter litigation in Pay. 
liament, which failed in its main objects, but exasperated the parties 
against each other, split the Liberals into sections, and entailed on the 
town an inheritance of debt and trouble. 





It is melancholy to witness the present state of the game, owing to 
the severity of the weather: dead hares are lying scattered over the 
fields in all directions; whole coveys of partridges have disappeared; 
and even in preserves, where not full-fed, pheasants are dying in con. 
siderable numbers. Many gentlemen have made up their minds alread 
to give the game a jubilee next season: the great fear is there will be 
few survivors. Wood-pigeons and small birds have died in great num. 
bers, —JInverness Paper. 





MisceNanesug. 

The Coronation is fixed for June, which will be more generally con. 
venient than if it were postponed to a later period of the year.— Morn. 
ing Chronicle. 

The Emperor of Austria has addressed an invitation to the nobles 
of the empire to attend the coronation of her Majesty the Queen of 
England. To give splendour to the participation of Austria in that 
ceremony, and in compliance with this wish of his Majesty, twenty 
cavaliers of the highest rank of the nobility, including many of the 
Hungarian nation, have declared their intention of going to London,. 
Prince Trautmansdorf, General Count Gruley Francis, Count Ester. 
hazy, Count Chrinesky, &c. will be at the coronation. Prince Adol- 
phus Schwarzenburg is to go to London as Ambassador Extraordinary, 
— Courier. 

The Grand Duke Michael will visit this country in June. Ash. 
burnham House will, in the course of next month, undergo a thorough 
repair, and other preparations will be made for his Royal Highness’s 
reception ; who will be accompanied by a numerous and brilliant suite, 
The object of the Grand Duke’s visit is to be present at the corona. 
tion of her Majesty, as representative of the Emperor of Russia.— 
Chronicle. 


The Duke of Norfolk’s dinner-party on Saturday last consisted 
wholly of the Ministers. Covers were laid for sixteen.—JZorning Post. 
[ When, unaided by the Court, Ministers were wont to make a little 
show of Liberalism, they were afraid the Duke of Norfolk would de- 
sert them: there is no danger of his Grace's ratting now. ] 

A grand dinner was given on Wednesday by the Earl of Durham, at 
his residence in Cleveland Row; which was attended by Prince Ester- 
hazy, Count Pozzo di Borgo, Mr. A. Stevenson, Lords Melbourne, 

sansdowne, Palmerston, and J. Russell, Sir J. Hobhouse, Dukes of 
Norfolk, Devonshire, and Cleveland, Earl Grey, Lord Hill, Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, Messrs. Hedworth Lambton, Ellice, E. J. Stanley, 
&e. &c.— Post. [The poor Queen dined with a few humdrums at the 
Palace. Lord Durham will not have Royal favour if he seduce Lord 
Melbourne to his parties. } 

The Marquis of Waterford and Lord John Beresford left town on 
Monday morning, for Curraghmore, county Waterford.— Post. [ The 
Marquis of Waterford was not seen at the fatal prize-fight in Hert- 
fordshire last week ; but his carriage was. | 

Sir Edward Barnes died at his house in Piccadilly on Monday even- 
ing. By hisdeath, a vacancy is made in the representation of Sudbury. 
He was a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and Colonel of the Thirty- 
first Regiment of Foot. 

We understand that a splendid piece of plate, valued at six hundred 
guineas, is to be presented by the officers of the Royal Marines to 
Lord George Lennox, M.P., for his successful advocacy of their claims 
in Parliament.—Brighton Gazette. [As the Marines are so full 0 
cash, there seems to be no great occasion for increasing their pay. ] 

The Oxford Grand Musical Festival is to take place during the 
Commemoration, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of June next. 

In the course of an argument in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
Lord Brougham asked how it was that the case had been so very long 
pending in the Courts of Scotland? He was answered, that a fire had 
happened, and had destroyed all the papers, by which a very long delay 
had been occasioned. Lord Brougham—* I hope that assistance = 
promptly rendered. It has been said that at a recent fire the crow 
absolutely refused assistance when it was believed that four lawyers 
were in the fire.” The Attorney. General—* I hope that assistance 
would have been promptly rendered if it was known that the Attorney- 
General was in danger.” Lord Brougham—“ Eh! Why your name 
was mentioned as one of the four.” (Much laughter.) 





A correspondence has been published between Lord Douglas ~ 
don Hallyburton and Lord Ramsay, relative to an alleged breact¢ 
faith on the part of the former in voting against Lord Sandon’s a 
ment on Sir William Molesworth’s motion, though he had paired 0 
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ith Lord Ramsay till atrer Easter, Lord D. G. Hallyburion, in 
explanation of his vote, says— ¥ 

«A few days after I despatched my answer to our friend, Mr. J. F. Gordon's 
mentioning your acquiescence in pairing off with me until after Easter, I 

din the Votes of the House of Commons, (which, as well as your Lordship, 
ge pation regular] receive,) that leave of absence for one month from the 
hs of February bad been moved for and granted on your Lordship’s account. 
I therefore felt at perfect liberty to attend the House whenever | might find 

self well enough todo so ; being aware, moreover, that your Lordship could 
reo no difficulty in obtaining an extension of your leave, if circumstances 
should render it desirable.” . . 

The note from which this paper is extracted was penned by Lady 
Hallyburton, her lord being too unwell to write himself. Lord Ram- 
in a long reply, expressed his extreme dissatisfaction with the 
ion offered; and stated that he applied for leave of absence 
because there was @ call of the House on Sir William Molesworth’s 
motion, which rendered leave necessary, but which, he contended, did 
not alter or put an end to his previous engagement with Lord D. G. 
Hallyburton, who ought at least to have signified his intention of 
yoting, and given Lord Ramsay the opportunity of voting with his 
party. Lord Hallyburton’s rejoinder expresses sorrow for the irregu- 
larity, if any,—which was perfectly unintentional on his part; but 
adds, that his “ notions respecting the efficacy of pairs are not singu- 
lar.” It is certainly avery common opinion that ‘ pairs” are dissolved 
by acall of the House; and the Morning Chronicle states that Lord 
Alford, who had paired on all ballots with Lord Worsley, was drawn 
and served on an Election Committee after the call of the House; 
and it happened, strangely enough, that Lord Worsley was called on 
the same ballot, and was answered by his friends as “ paired off.” It 
is worthy of notice, that Lord D. G. Hallyburton, who bad been too 
unwell to attend to his Parliamentary duties for some time, and con- 
tinued so ill on the 13th of March that he could not write a short 
note, went down to the House to vote with Ministers at three o’clock 
in the morning. This shows the severity of the whip. 

In consequence of the allusion in the Chronicle to Lord Alford’s 
having served on an Election Committee, a correspondence took place 
between Lord Alford and Lord Worsley. The former says, that he 
went to the House supposing that the “ call” came before the ballot, 
and was locked in before he was aware of his mistake. His name 
being called on the ballot for Reading, he could not avoid answering ; 
but had taken an opportunity of explaining the circumstance to Lord 
Worsley. In his reply, Lord Worsley intimates that Lord Alford 
ought to have known that the election ballot was at four o'clock, and 
the call of the House- being the first order of the day, would not 
come on till five, ¢d Worsley recollected Lord Alford saying that 
a “call”.di" La “ pairs,” but did not remember that he said any 
thing abuut being locked in, and the impossibility of escape. The 
consequence of Lord Alford’s mistake was, that the Tory party had an 
advantage on the ballot; which Lord Worsley regretted. 


note, 
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In a recent debate in the Lords, Bishop Philpotts quoted Lord 
Winchilsea as his authority for attributing to Mr. O’ Connell declara- 
tions in his evidence before the Committee on the Catholic Claims in 
1825, to the effect that Mr. O’Connell wished to render the Protestant 
Establishment inviolable, and would not recommend any concessions to 
the Catholics unaccompanied with measures for that purpose. Mr. 
-O’Connell, in a letter to Lord Winchilsea, asked in what part of his 
evidence such expressions were to be found? Lord Winchilsea re- 
ferred Mr. O'Connell to the Standard of the Sth of February 1833; 
but admitted, that on a perusal of the evidence itself, he found the sen- 
timent attributed to Mr. O'Connell not in any way borne out by what 
he actually did say; at the same’time offering to contradict the state- 
ment in the House of Lords, or publish the correspondence, with bis 
acknowledgment of error. ‘The letters accordingly appeared in the 
newspapers. The Standard is unable to give its authority, but pro- 
mises to search for and produce it; being coufident that the quotation 
was made with ‘ conscientious care.” 





Mistakes About THE Poor.—We are of opinion—an opinion which we 
‘believe was promulgated in print by a very wise observer in such matters, 
namely, Benjamin Franklin—that the people who are habituated to depend 
upon their own exertions, and who have but little reliance upon support by any 
other means, are likely to be, in the end, the best provided for. Their moral 
condition will also be much superior to that of a people who have not been 
brought up with such habits of self-dependence. We, therefore, think that, as 
® general rule for the people of England, it is a great improvement that the 
working classes should be habituated to look to themselves, and not to the pa- 
Tishes, for support. And if, within the decent privacy of their own families, 
they do suffer some hardship to accomplish this independence of parochial aid, 
We believe that the gain will fully compensate the pain. We thank God that 
there are sources of happiness even in the humblest station of life far above 
eating and drinking, and lying well-housed and warm. All these things are 
good, and we should be glad that all cou'd have them in such abundance as 
is good for their health; but it concerns their moral health that they 
should owe these things to their own exertions, or, at all events, 
that they should not owe them to a public provision for paupers. On 
this account, and so far as the new law tends more than the old law did 
to cause the working-people to depend upon themselves, we think it an im- 
provement; and very sorry should we be to see a return to the old system 
of self-improvidence and parochial dependency. But, on the other hand, we 
cannot see how the workhouse system, and all the nauseous and offensive cir- 
cumstances thereupon attendant, are necessary appendages to the improvement 
in principle which we look upon to be of such importance. There certainly 
sught to be some kind of provision for the unfortunate, as contradistinguished 
from the improvident ; and we do not see why this might not be accomplished 
without establishments which, let people say what they will of them, are a kiad 
of half-way thing between a gaol and a hospital. The workouses are places of 
Punishment. They must be so to decent poverty, which misfortune has brought 
on. The cases in which they are not so—if there be any such—must be those of 
the merely improvident, who care for nothing, so as meat, drink, and lodging, be 
Provided for them, and not by them, May we not, therefore, maintain that it is 
extremely unjust—not to say impudent—of those writers who eulogize the new 
‘aw, to attack everybody who object to the workhouse system as if they were 
either fools or fomeaters of popular disturbance ? We can tell these writers, that 
they have themselves to thank for a great deal of the bitter feeling which exists 
in opposition to the new Poor-law. * ‘They havea way of putting the case as if it 
Were a crime or a brutality to have fallen into poverty. ‘They speak of “a 
Coarser kind of food” for paupers, as though they were cattle, and advocate the 


waking of the condition of pauperism as uncowfortable as possible, consistently 
with the bare sustenance of life. Now all this is just fiable only in the case of 
pauperism produced by gross improvidence, or some other grave fault. It is 
abominable to preach up the theory of dealing with misfortune in this way. If 
the necessity of circumstances should render such a mode of treatment inevite 
able, the less that is said about it the better. It is particularly revolting that 
those who boast of peculiarly popular sentiments in politics, should seem te 
forget, in writing about the destitute poor, that even the poor have the feelings 
of human creatures.— Morning Post. 

Strate or Rerorm Potitics: “Rireenrnc or tHe Pear.” —For all 
that we can just now see, at no period since 1796 has the cause of Reform 
been more utterly and absolutely hopeless than at this moment. It comes, 
in consequence, to be a very serious question under these circumstances, what 
we, and those who like ourselves yet retain some aspirations after poli- 
tical progress, should do: to go on seems altogether impossible. The 
mariner, when wind and tide are against him, comes to an anchor till one 
or both shall turn. We must, we suppose, endeavour to imitate the 
maricer’s example. Shall we find holding-ground? We fear not. The rule 
of the moral world seems to be progress or retrogression—if men do not get 
on, they are almost certain to fall back. Of course the time will come whem 
the people will start forward once more. We do not, even now, doubt of the 
political renovation of mankind, any more than of the millennium. But we 
must frankly confess the experience of the last five years, would go far to con- 
vince us, that, come when they like, they will come together. —Birmingham 
Journal. 





In consequence of the late period at which the service companies of 
the Twelfth Regiment embarked for the Mauritius, they arrived im 
that colony in the warmest month; the result has been an unusually 
large number on the sick list when the last advices came away. This 
is alone attributable to the mismanagement of the Transport Depart- 
ment, to which we have so frequently made allusions, we regret to say 
without effect ; as, when the vote for that purpose came before the House, 
not one Member was to be found to make even the slightest allusion to 
the abuses existing. — Times. [The discussion of all estimates in the 
House of Commons has become a mere farce: the thing is far worse 
than it was before the “ Reform,” the miscalled ‘* Reform” Members 
being neither able nor willing to discharge the duty of checking the 
accounts and controlling the expenditure. | 

The mortality on board the cruizers on the African station is ap- 
palling. The Bonetta had lost her Commander, Lieutenant De 
Champs, the Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Roberts, the Assistant Clerk, 
and twenty-two men; the Autna, three officers and twenty-two men; 
the Forester, Lieutenant Rosenberg, her Commander, and ten men; 
and the Raven, her Assistant Surgeon, Second Master, a Mate, and 
ten men. Only Lieutenant M‘Cleverty aud five men escaped conta- 
gion on board the Aitna; Commander Vidal was getting better; this 
ship was put out of quarantine on the 3d February. The Raven was 
last heard of at Dick’s Cove, where she was waiting for the A&tna to 
proceed with the survey; but the fever had made such havoe among 
her crew, that she could not move out to seas The Scout had gone to 
assist her.—Hampshire Telegraph. 


The Dutchess of Orleans has become a Catholic; and before her 
expected coufinement, will “ go to church and receive the sacrament 
unostentatiously ;” no solemn recantation will be required. In refe- 
rence to this subject, the Paris correspondent of the Zimes says— 

‘“« Except the devotees, 1 know no party that will be much gratified by this 
proceeding. Religion is said to be making progress in France, but I doubt ite 
Every boy and girl, since the Restoration, has had the benefit of religious in- 
struction; has regularly communicated, and, in most instances, worthily 
should suppose; but crimes, indicating the total absence, not merely of reli=- 
gious, but of moral, nay, of human feeling, are increasing in frequenc of 
occurrence, and with circumstances of aggravation that indicate the most he lish 
thoughts and dispositions. Murders and assassinations, principally by the knife, 
take place daily, but are hardly noticed. Parricide, fratricide, infanticide, and 
suicide, which equally occur daily, are very little more attractive. Occasionally 
we have crimes detailed in the newspapers, with accompanying circumstances, 
which cause them to be read, but read only to be forgotten. No man takes the 
trouble of tracing crime to its origin, and of suggesting a remedy. No man 
refers to the notorious fact that all the worst passions are in France indulged, 
even by infants, without reprehension. Religion is scouted, and one great 
vice— egoisme—exercises universal sway in France.” 

The same writer gives individual instances of profligacy— 

‘In truth, it is not surprising that the lower orders display the most perfect 
disregard to religious or moral princlples, when in the middle, the higher, t had 
nearly said the highest grades, crimes are perpetrated with a degree of publicity 
and effrontery which the silence of the press respecting them would not allow 
you to suppose. The amours of a married man in a much more elevated posi- 
tion are notorious, and spoken of without condemnation, although they strike 
at the root of his interesting wife’s peace, and bring into disrepute the precepts 
of religion ; for no young man in existence had the benefit of more zealous, reli« 
gious, and moral instruction, nor, in his own family, of more admirable examples 
A little lower down, we fiud intrigues of married persons so notorious as to pué 
shame itself to the blush. A young man of the name of Duranton, remarkable 
for his ‘ good looks,’ his faultless toilette, his apparent good-nature, and his fide- 
lity to a particular seat in the café Paris, shot himself last week, owing to the 
failure of some joint-stock or stock-jobbing speculations. This was bad, for it 
involved gambling and suicide; but all the world knew that he was the bon amt 
or paramour of the lady of a person in very creditabie circumstances, the 
daughter of a person well known in the literary world; and in aid of this scan- 
dalous impression came the fact, that the lady flew to his dying couch, for he 
lingered for a short time, and never quitted it until he ceased to breathe, when 
she returned to the conjugal roof.” 

A case of some interest was decided on Monday last by the Cour 
Royale, Paris. It arose out of the alleged deposit of papers of value 
in the hands of Prince Talleyrand by a M. Possoz, Mayor of Passy- 
Those papers were the engagements of the Duke de Dino to pay M. 
Possez a sum of 12,000 francs; and were placed in the hands of the 
Prince, (through the medium of M. Gabriel Delessert, Prefect of 
Police,) for the purpose, it was supposed, of inducing the Prince to 
pay the debt of his nephew. Prince Talleyrand pleaded before the 
Cour de Premiére Instance, that he had not opened the parcel in which 
the papers were stated to be enclosed, but had forwarded them to the 
Duke de Dino. The Cour de Premicre Instance, giving credit to the 
statement, nonsuited the plaintiff; but M. Possoz appealed to the 
Cour Royale against that decision ; and which Court, through its Pre- 








sident, Baron Seguier, on Monday ordered that Prince Talleyrand 
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should, within six months, return the documents in quesuon, or pay io 
M. Possoz the sum of 12,000 francs. 

Mademoiselle Nathalie S., a young lady somewhat passée, being 
twenty-eight years old, although beautiful and rich, had discovered that 
it was difficult for a maiden in such circumstances to get married. The 
young lady’s uncle, commiserating the position of his niece, hit upon 
an expedient to accomplish the object of her wishes, which was quite 
successful. He took her with him on along journey. During their 
progress, he advised her no longer to call herself Miss Nathalie, but to 
give herself out as Madame de Ligny, a young and rich widow, without 
children, and as having had the misfortune to lose M. de Ligny by an 
accident while out hunting. The uncle took his niece to all the 
fashionable societies ; where she excited general admiration, and made 
every body in love with her. Every one pitied the poor M. de Ligny, 
who had been torn from his dear wife after only three months of 
happiness. As the uncle had predicted, plenty of suitors came; and 
a marriage with one of them was soon agreed upon. Just before 
the wedding, the uncle requested a private interview with the 
lucky aspirant; and taking him aside, said, “Sir, we have de- 
ceived you.” ‘ How, Sir! Madame de Ligny does not love me, 
then ?” replied the young gentleman. ‘ On the contrary, Sir, my niece 
does not deny the favourable impression which you have made upon 
her. It was only a joke, which, however, could not injure any one. 
She is richer than I told you, but the fact is she is not a widow.” 
** What! is M. de Ligny then still alive?” rejoined the other in con- 
fusion, the laws against bigamy being strongly present in bis imagina 
tion. ‘No, Sir, that is not it, but my niece is a maiden.” The lover 
owned that he was more fortunate than he expected; and the elderly 
maiden became in reality a young married woman.—La Mosaique Fran- 
caise. 


The winter Palace of the Emperor of Russia is to be rebuilt pre- 
cisely as it was before, only with some additions that had been proposed 
and approved by his Majesty, and with some changes in the arrange- 
ment of the inner apartments. 

The growth of beet-root in Hungary during last year was extremely 
favourable, and the manufacture of sugar from it has become very 
extensive. It has been greatly encouraged by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

General Jackson, according to the latest accounts, was danger- 
ously ill. 

The Grand Jury of Boston have indicted the President and four of 
the Directors of the Franklin Bank, for official misdemeanour and 
criminal neglect of duty, in certifying a false return made by the 
Cashier of that Bank to the Legislature. They were arrested and 
bailed in the sum of 2,000 dollars each. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


There was some interesting conversation in the House of Lords last 
night on the subject of Negro Emancipation. Lord BrouGuam pre- 
sented more than a bundred petitions for the immediate abolition of the 
Apprenticeship system. Petitions with the like prayer were also pre 
sented by Lord Rapnor, Lord Repespate, the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, and the Bishop of Lonpon. Dr. Blomfield’s petition was 
from Tottenham ; and it stated that the planters had not fulfilled their 
part of the contract by which they obtained the grant of twenty mil- 
lions. On this point the Bishop said— 

If it could be presumed that the case was really as the petitioners repre- 
sented, he certainly should have no hesitation in saying that 1t would be only 
just as well as expedient to put an early termination to the present system of 
apprenticeship, and that it would be for the advantage of all parties that steps 
should be taken as soon as possible to procure this end. He was not prepared 
to say, however, that the planters had violated their engagements. Even if 
many of them had done so, and a minority had observed good faith, he was not 
prepared to assent to the proposition that the few should be made to suffer for 
the misconduct of the majority: yet he was not quite sure that the interests of 
humanity ought not to prevail against the interests of the planters. 

That it would be best for all parties that the apprenticeship should 
cease as soon as possible, the Bishop appears to entertain no doubt— 

If the safety of the Colonies was to be considered as dependent upon the frame 
of mind of the population at the end of the apprenticeship system, and if there 
was any danger likely to result from the exasperated feelings of that population 
when that termination should arrive, he thought that less danger was likely to 
arise now than two years hence. With respect to compensation, he was aware 
that it was agreed to be paid to the planters on the calculation of their retain- 
ing six years’ services of the Negroes, the emancipation being deferred. But 
this country appeared now to be fully of opinion, that the same sum, if paid for 
immediate emancipation, would be fully sufficient; and, therefore, on pecuniary 
grounds, the planter would have no reason to complain. He was convinced 
that immediate emancipation would be beneficial to this country and to the Co- 
lonies ; but still he doubted whether this country was not bound to adhere to 
the compact which had been entered into, With respect to the Negroes them- 
selves, he must say that he thought there was little probability that the treat- 
ment which they would receive during the next two years, however humane it 
might be, and however it might tend to ameliorate their condition, would have 
the effect of rendering them satisfied with their present position, or with free- 
dom when it should arrive; but, on the contrary, they would feel that it had 
come slowly, and they would experience less gratification, therefore, and would 
feel less gratitude for the favour which had been conferred upon them ; whereas, 
if the great boon of immediate emancipation were given to them at once, it 
would have the great effect of stifling their feelings of hatred to the English and 
to the planters and overseers. 

[ Notwithstanding this attempt to balance interests aud duties, the 
Bishop of London’s inclination is manifestly towards immediate eman- 
cipation ; and we think that Lord Brougham may reckon ou his support. ] 

In high delight, Lord BroucuaM alluded to the Marquis of Sligo’s 
unconditional adhesion, as given in the night before, and to the signifi- 
cant speech'of the Bishop of London. Encouraged by so many per- 
sons of weight in the House, he certainly felt it his duty to accelerate 
the second reading of his Abolition bill. 

Lord WuarnctiFF£ thought that some further preparation might 
be necessary before the Negroes were made entirely free. For in- 
stance, they might claim the right of voting: then, there were the 
questions of Poor-laws and the Militia to be considered. 








‘ * - i 
Lora SLIGO offered sume remarks on these points— 


There was a law which made the qualification for voters 16J. 10s 
sterling ; but he had some obj-crion to that, as being too great, for teal 102, 
that 102 currency would be eufficient. With regard to the Militia, h, ough 
say that the law which had been passed requiring a certain number of Whit 
men te he maintained on each estate, appeared to him to have been att rw 
with bad results; and he could well wish the Militia to be put down alto. re ed 
for many of their attempts to secure peace had been any thing but coaal 
With respect to the Poor-laws, he considered that they were absolute) on 
sary: they would be highly beneficial in securing a sufficiency of lahene Ee 
connecting the proprietors with the labourers. He was of opinion, hows 
that there would never be a want of sufficient labour; for any man who = 
haved properly towards his servants would at once secure their best exertions, 

{ These are matters with which the more ardent Abolitionis : 
trouble themselves ; but they indicate the extreme difficulty of 
ject, and the necessity of eaution.] 7 

The business in the Commons may be briefly recorded. 

The Tamworth Committee reported, that Captain A’Court had 
been duly elected. 

At the request of Lord Joun Russet, Mr. 
County Rates Bill till after Easter. 

The House was reminded by Lord Jonn Russert, of the ex 
istence of a measure called the Irish Municipal Bill, which was intro. 
duced months ago, and, though the circumstance, we suppose, has 
been generally forgotten, passed the second reading. In reference to 
this bill, Lord John said that he would not proceed with it till after 
Easter. unless the Opposition intended to renew the motion of last 
year for an instruction to the Committee to divide it into two parts ; 
iv which case, be would bring the question to an issue before the holy. 
days. Sir Ropert Peer thanked the Minister for his information 
but would not indulge bim with a disclosure of his own plan. [If the 
Tories are wise, they will allow this question to be “ settled ;” unless 
indeed, it be true, as we were told some time since by the Morning 
Post, but scarcely believed, that they are so patriotically reluctant to 
take office, that they will even build up a wall in their own path 1] 

The Easter holydays, Lord Joun Russet announced, will com. 
mence on Wednesday the 11th of April, and continue till the Tuesday 
week following. 

Sir Rozerr Pret put some questions respecting the resignation of 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy; and found the Ministerial Leader as uncom. 
municative as himself: he was only promised that the Colonel's suc. 
cessor would be appointed without reference to his polities. 

With a view to simplify and improve the Parliamentary Election code, 
Sir Rozert Peet suggested, that a Committee should be appointed to 
collate contradictory decisions, preparatory to the introduction of a 
declaratory act. This the Ministers ought to look to. Lord Joun 
Russet. promised attention, but was not sanguine as to the result; 
because, as he sagaciously added, the lawyers in the House are too 
busy to attend to the subject. 

The remaining clauses of the Irish Poor-law were agreed to, with 
slight amendment; the bill was ordered to be “reported” on Monday; 
and the House rose at one o'clock. 
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The Election Committees now sitting are the Shaftesbury, Dublin, 
and Hull. 

The decisions of the Shaftesbury Committee have been hostile to 
the sitting Member, Mr. Poulter; who, last night, was ten votes be- 
low his competitor, Captain Matthew. 

In the Dublin Committee, the scrutiny of votes is keenly pursued, 
and with various suceess; the expense of the proceedings being enor- 
mous. The petitioners’ counsel expected to strike off many votes for 
non-payment of the Paving-tax; but some decisions of the Committee 
appear to have surprised them; and yesterday an adjournment took 
place, to give both parties time to arrange the course of future pro- 
ceedings. 

The Hull Committee have decided that Mr. Wilberforce’s qualifica- 
tion is bad; and a scrutiny of the Tory votes has put Mr. Hutt at the 
head of the poll. Sir Walter James is still ahead of Mr. Wood; and 
the petitioners are employed in cutting down his majority. There is 
considerable uncertainty as to the final decision of the Committee; 
but it is difficult at present to say why Mr. Hutt, at any rate, should 
not be declared the sitting Member, and avoid a new election. An 
attempt, we believe, was made to effect a compromise, by allowing Mr. 
Hutt to replace Mr. Wilberforce, and Sir Walter James to retain his 
seat; but it failed. 


On the chance of there being a new election for Hull, the indefati- 
gable Colonel Thompson has offered himself as a candidate. 

Sir John Walsh has offered himself for the borough of Sudbury, in 
the room of the late Sir E, Barnes. The nomination is fixed for 
Monday next. 

The Maidstone election is also to be on Monday. 


The Gazette of last night announces that the honour of knighthood 
has been conferred upon “ Allan Napier M‘Nab, Esq., Colonel of the 
Militia of the Province of UpperCanada.” This is intended to soothe 
the angry Orangemen of the province. 

The Gazette also announces the appointment of Mr. John Longley 
to be Treasurer of Trinidad; of Mr. Edward M‘Dowell to be 
Attorney- General, and Mr. Herbert C. Jones to be Solicitor- General, 
of Van Diemen’s Land. 





In the Chronicle this morning, an attempt is made to defend Mr. 
Poutetr THomson from the charge of negligence in allowing the 
Fishguard Harbour Bill to pass. The subject was noticed in the 
Spectator of last Saturday; and the case stated against the President 
of the Board of Trade remained an entire week without reply. 
Better late than never” is an old saying, but it had been better 
for Mr. Poutrrr Tuomson had the matter been allowed to. drop. 
For the official gentleman, {who has undertaken his principal’s de- 
fence, (query, his own also?) does not in the slightest degree 
impugn the correctness of our facts; which, indeed, bad been & 
| stated, without contradiction from Mr. THomsoy, in the House 
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ee, It is true, then, that two copies of the Fishguard 
of Com Bill, which affected materially the shipping interest and 
ayo of the country, were sent to the President of the Board 
the tra ‘e's office, for perusal and remark; that they were read 
yi mented upon there; and yet this most preposterous mea- 
and po suffered to pass the House of Commons without notice 
anne Mr TyomMsoN,—who even told the House that no copies of the 
a d been sent to his office, and that his attention had never been 
bil ie the bill. Instead of controverting any part of this statement, 
draw OMSON’S apologist in the Chronicle enlarges upon that gentle- 
>. exertions in other matters, which may be very praiseworthy, 


though with the public, we imagined that the larger credit was due to 
Sie Speaker ABERCROMBY,) but which form no justification of his 
neglect or blunder in the matter of the Fishguard Harbour Bill. 





There is beginning to be a good deal of conversation in the higher 
monetary circles of the City about an important letter which has been 
received at the Bank of England from Mr. Biddle, and which is said 
to contain a decided declaration of war between the Bank of England 
and the Bank of the United States. It seems that this letter has been 

rovoked by the treatment which Mr. Jaudon has received from the 
Bank Directors since his arrival in London, and particularly in the 
refusal to allow him to open an account at that institution, which has 
been considered as an affront by the Bank of the United States. 
This would appear to have been totally unexpected by Mr. Biddle ; 
who supposed that his establishment was upon the best of terms with 
the Directors of the Bank of England, who had just previously sent 
out offers of credit to the Bank of the United States, but which were 
very courteously refused.—Morning Chronicle. 





The wrath of the Orleans family has lighted with much un- 
becoming severity upon a Parisian publication. In an article, headed, 
«Couronnement de Joas, dedie au Duc d’ Orleans,” the Mode had com- 
mended the lithography of a picture representing the scene of Racine’s 
tragedy, wherein the youthful Joas is exhibited on his throne, and 
Athalie is expelled from the temple. The Legitimist print had expa- 
tiated on the merits of the painting, as well as the remorse and 
miseries which must follow usurpations such as those of A‘halie and 
Gloster. These remarks having been construed into an outrage on 
Louis Philip, an attack upon the rights which he pretends to derive 
from the unanimous wishes of the French nation, and an adhesion to 
another form of government than that founded by the Charter, the 
responsible editor of the Mode was, on Wednesday, sentenced at the 
Paris Assizes to a fine of fifteen thousand francs, and an imprison- 
ment of one year. Sureiy that throne cannot be firmly established 
the possessor of which avenges with so much jealousy and rigour an 
allusion to the ways by which he reached it. This is the first applica- 
tion to the press of the severe laws which were so seasonably enacted 
after the perpetration of Fieschi's crime.—Morning Post. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoz, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market has evinced a firmer appearance this week, and the 

rices of English Stocks have all advanced, although they do not range at such 
figh rates to-day as yesterday. This impetus may be attributed to the prospect 

which is held out for the settlement of the long-pending Dutch and Belgic 
question. Consols have risen from 93 to 934, and are to-day 93}. New Three- 
and-a-Half per Cents. have improved in nearly the same proportion. India 

Bonds have been at 67, but have to-day receded to 64; and Exchequer Bills 
have been 62 64. Bank Stock was yesterday done at 210; and India Stock 
266. Dutch Stock has experienced a considerable improvement. The deter- 
mination of the Minister of Finance not to issue the whole amount of intended 
New Stock, caused the price of the Two-and-a-Half per Cents. to rise to 544; 
and some considerable investments, made yesterday, carried the price J per 
cent. higher. It afterwards appeared that the rise of yesterday wes occasioned 
by intelligence having been received of the determination of the King of Hol- 
land to accept of the twenty-four articles agreed to in 1831 as tle basis of a 
separation between Holland and Belgium. 

The price of the Stock has, however, declined, to-day, to the whole extent 
of its yesterday’s improvement. 

The recent ferment at Lisbon has caused a <lecline in Portuguese Securities ; 
and all the varieties of them may be quoted from 1 to 14 per cent. below our 
lust prices. Spanish Stock has, however, been steady between 2! and 21}. 

The South American Securities are heavy: the uncertainty wi h respect to 
the payment of the Mexican Dividend has operated against the comparative 
value of that stock; and instead of being at the same price. or rather in 
advance of Columbian Bonds, it is 4 per cent. below them. The advertise- 
ment of the Brazilian Dividends, joined to the favourable accounts recently re- 
ceived from Rio Janeiro, have caused an improvement in the price of Brazilian 

onds; which were yesterday done at 80, and are to-day 794 80. 

_ fhe Shares of the British [ron Company received a shock yest rday, in an- 
ticipation of the revisal of the decree pronounced some years | go by Lord 
Lynxpuursr in the cause of “ Small versus Attwood,” by which his Lordship 
set aside, on the ground of misrepresentation, the contract entered into between 
the Company and Mr. Arrwoop for the purchase of the mi:es, &e. for 
550.0001. If this decision be reversed, the Company will have to pay Mr. 
Atrwoon 230,0001., being the portion of the original 550,(00'. ~ ill due, and 
a large additional sum as costs. It is not expected that the Shares will in any 
case he rendered worth less than from 201. to 25/. each, as the C mpany have 
already accumulated, from the profits of running operations and he rents of 
the estate, a sum equal to the balance of the purchase-money ; avd will there- 
fore only have to provide money to pay the costs, which are roug] y estimated 
at about 100,0002. The Shares were yesterday at 37/., declined to 28/., and 
tallied in the afternoon to 312. We are not aware of any transac ions having 
Sccurred to-day, but know that 23/. has been offered and refused : the price 
May therefore be quoted at 28 to 30. 

he ‘project of the Asphaltic Mastic Company still enjoys great vogue: the 
Shares have been to-day at 19 prem. ; and may be quoted at 14 015. The 
other Railway Shares have been generally depressed, and may be all quoted 
ower than last week ; though in some cases the prices of to-day : re improve- 
ments on recent quotations. ' 

Ah Saturpay, Twetvr o’CrLock. 

All descriptions of Stock are heavy. We have, however, but ‘ittle business 
—, and many of our prices are nominal. In the Foreign M.1ket, Dutch 
Stock is lower, the Two-and-a-Half per Cents. having been don at 544, and 
Se Five per Cents. at 1022. Brazilian Stock is also below ow yesterday’s 
Price, and may be quoted at 78£.79. Mexican Stock is 23, and Columbian 


4 3 g + . P 
j4 3 - 1 ‘ 
43+ Spanish Active has declined about per cent.; his been at 


heavy—London and Birmingham 84 to 86 prem.; Great Western 26 27; 
Southampton 8 to 6 dis. ; New Do. 19 prem. ; Manchester and Birmingham 
34 prem.; Brighton 1} 2 prem.; Blackwall 13 2 prem. ; Asphalte Mastic 
has been at 21 prem., but is now 17 to 19 prem. 


3 per Cent. Consols......+.. 93% Brazilian 5 per Ceuts........ 784¢9 
Ditto for Account .....00.+45 935 Danish ........ cngeespede-o. an 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ Shut Dutch 24 per Cents....... 

N eoe Shut 
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Bank SHOCK cccececesccccces Sit 


-- 54t4 
Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 294 30 
Ditto 3 per Cent. ........+. 194 20 
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IndiaStock ...... iacgennce — Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 11 
Ditto Bonds ..... aewawe sccee GOs Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 2 
Exchequer Bills.......- coe & Deferred Stock ....0.-cesees 78% 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....+--. l03$4 Passive Ditto ..ccccccccocee 45 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, March 2ist, Hinda, Lowthian, from Singapore; 22d, 
Jumna, Robinson, from China; and Portsea, Smith, from Bombay. Off Whitstable, 
22d. Ajax, Bruton, from Mauritius. At Deal, 2lst, Earl Powers, Spittall ; and Thomas 
Blyth, Row, from Mauritius At Bristol, 18th, Elizabeth, Cundy, from Mauritius; 
and 224, Parland, Tait, from ditto. At Liverpool, 16th, Duke of Lancaster, Argyle; 
Queen Mab, Ireland; and 17th, Mandarin, Donald, from Bengal ; 20th, Orient, Taylor, 
from Bombay, (ashore in Bootle Bay;) Gipsy, Forshaw; and Euphrates, Hannay, 
from Bengal. lo the Clyde, 15th, W. Rodgers, Crawford, from Bengal, At St. Helena, 
Jan, 2lst, Rosalind, Crouch, from Chiva; 30th, Protector, Buttenshaw, from London; 
Feb, 2d, Collingwood, Holmes; ana 4th, Prince Regent, Aitken, from Bengal. At the 
Cape, Dee 29th, Matilda, Comin; 30th, Norton, Thomson; Jan 3d, Robarts, Elder; 
Red Rover, Patterson; Clorinda, Hawks; Severn, Wake; Packet, Stirling; Briton, 
Wythe; and 7th, Orator, Terry, from London. At Mauritius, Dec. 18th, Mona, Gill, 
from Liverpool ; 20th, Penyard Park, Middleton; and Gilbert Munro, Duff, from Lon- 








don. At Bombay, Castle Huntley, , from Loudon; Keliance, ——, from Liver- 
pool; and May, Glass, from Llanelly. At Madras, Lady Flora, Ford, from London, 
At Bengal, Monarch, ; and Belhaven, ——, from the Clyde ; and Dorothy Gales, 


——, from Liverpool. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
THE second concert, on Monday evening, consisted of the following 
selection. 








PART I, 
Sinfonia, No. 8...... wisewwes dseseseesccecs eseeeesseeees BEETHOVEN, 
Duetto, “ Quel sepolero,” Miss Bircw and Mr, E, Seeuin 
(Agnese)...... errr eroecesese Creconcoce cccccoscs PAER. 
Concerto, Clarionet, Mr. WrLMAN.....-- Mecpeuderceuctep es Mozart. 
Recit. e Duetto, * Svenami,” Mrs. Saaw and M aPpio (Gli 
Oraztj e Curiazi} ) oer Tit ee WéRetale el een dere ae . Cimarosa. 
Overture, The Isles of Finyal..... Pere «esse. MENDELSSOHN BaRrTHOLvY. 
PART II. 
Sinfonia, No. 8.......- devdtnnvenbees oo cerereccececvces . Hayopn, 
Terzetto, “ Tremate,”’ Miss Birca, Mr. Sapio, and Mr, E, 
SEQUIN. ....00.c0008 sheucaesengabas Covatececoeces ++. BEETHOVEN, 
Quartetto, two Violius, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs, 
Lover, Warts, Toisecque, and LINDLEY ........-.. ... BEexrnoven. 
Quintetto, Miss Brrcu, Mrs. Saaw, Mr. Sapto, Mr. Parry 
junior, and Mr. E. SeGuin (Opferfest) ...cecececeeees --. WINTER. 
Overture, The Vampyre «...+..+++ enewabnan < .-. MARSCHNER, 


Leader, Mr. Mogi—Conductor, Mr. H. R. Bisuop. 

Some of the planets which move in the Philharmonic hemisphere 
have only an annual revolution, some appear about biennially, and of 
others the revolutions are altogether eccentric. Besides these, there 
are the shooting stars—springing from obscurity, gleaming for a few 
seconds, and setting for ever. The Sinfonias of this evening belong 
to the second class; we hear them frequently, but not every year. 
BEETHOVEN'S No. 8 is one of the most interesting of those which 
have not received from their author, or obtained by general consent, a 
distinctive appellation. It is written according to the prescribed and 
usually-adopted plan, although bearing the strong impress of its 
author’s peculiarity of style and originality of treatment. The charm- 
ing melodies which break in upon that stormy cloud of ideas which 
often gathers in the composer’s imagination, are not always his own, 
but his employment of them is completely so. In no other mind 
than that of Berrernoven could such materials have conjured 
up such marvellous trains of thought, and produced such strik- 
ing and unexpected results. The Sinfonia of Haypn is not a whit 
less masterly ofits kind. Haypy’s writing, it is true, exhibits no start- 
ling contrasts, no dark and stormy cloud; all is clear as crystal and 
sparkling as the diamond. ‘There is a passage in the last movement of 
this Sinfonia which must have suggested to BEETHOVEN the subject of 
the andante in his Eighth Sinfonia; and the accidental coincidence of 
these pieces in the same evening, enabled their hearers to mark the 
different thoughts which the same idea suggests in two minds of equal 
power though of very diversified temperament. Mr. Bisnop was the 
conductor; and therefore these, as well as every other full orchestral 
piece, was taken in its proper time. It were devoutly to be wished 
that this office could sometimes be converted into a sinecure. The 
combinations of the wind instruments were occasionally marred by the 
faulty intonation of Mr. Risas, who obtained his situation in opposi- 
tion to the declared opinion of the entire orchestra ; and we are too fre- 
quently reminded, by his imperfect performance, of the little intrigue 
which placed him there. 

WiitMan’s Concerto was in every way perfect. The author and 
the player were worthy each of the other. The Quartet of 
BxetHoven, though played with scrupulous accuracy, wanted that 
union of style and effect in the performers which is only attainable by 
frequent consentaneous practice. ‘The last polish and perfection in 
singing or playing in parts, are produced by that perception of mutual 
power and particular effect which results only from constant experi- 
ment and practice in concert. It is this union of purpose and mind 
that affords to the playing of BiaGRrove and his party one of its 
highest charms, and which we look for in vain, to the same extent, 
elsewhere. 

We thought that chance—certainly not design or forethought—might 
have given us a better vocal set-out than the last concert afforded; but 
no such luck betided. It was worse than the previous exhibition. The 
Directors seem to have tried their hands at making the worst possible 
use of their materials. We have now only concerted vocal music—or, 
we should rather say, music which requires concert of voices, But the 
combinations were assorted with the most studied and scrupulous want 
of union between all the voices, that we remember to have heard 
throughout an entire evening. There was no approach to part-singing, 
properly so called. In one point only, all agreed—to make as much 
noise as possible, regardless of the rest; by which felicitous arrange- 
ment, the weakest, of course, went to the wall. The result was, that 
the commencement of the Quintet was the signal for the company to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HILL COOLIES AND THE GLENELG ORDER 
IN COUNCIL. 
A GREAT deal has been said of late on this subject, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the newspapers, and generally with most astounding 
ignorance. Weshall endeavour briefly to state the real facts of 
the case. 

The planters of Trinidad, Jamaica, and Demerara—the only 
British sugar colonies in which there are few labourers and plenty 
of good land—are alive to the high wages which, under such cir- 
eumstances, they will inevitably have to pay, in the culture and 
manufacture of sugar, when the apprentice system shall have ter- 
minated and labour is free. That labour will be scarce and high- 
priced in the colonies in question, we have no more doubt than 
we have that it is so in Ohio, or Michigan, or Illinois; and pay- 
ing the natural price for it which must be paid, we have just as 
little doubt that the West India planters, contending now on 
equal terms with the produce of the East Indies, will not be able 
to maintain their monopoly of the English maiket. This is a result 
not at all to be regretted; for it is what the labourer has a right 
to expect, what will be highly beneficial to the consumer in this 
country, and what the planter has already been well paid for 
in the lumping bonus of twenty millions. Of this consequence 
the planters are themselves fully aware; for they are beating 
about in all directions for emigrants that will keep down the price 
ef labour and enable them to carry on their business on the old 
terms. From Africa they may not have them. They have tried 
emigration from Germany and from Ireland; but this, of course, 
has failed. Europeans cannot live and labour in tropical swamps, 
under a vertical sun, and with the thermometer at 90 degrees. Well- 
peopled Hindostan then occurs to them; anda great Tory planter 
of Guiana,* who has pocketed 120,000/. from the slave compensa- 
tion fund, applies for an Order in Council for permission to trans- 
plant “ Hill Coolies” to the swamps of Demerara; which Lord 
GLENELG, inan evil hour, contrives to obtain for him,—taking care, 
however, that the order in question should not be duly published 
in the Gazette. 

But what is meant by the mysterious term a “ Hill Cooly ?” 
It really means nothing more or less than “a highland labourer.” 
Xt is true that the word “cooly,” in the parent language from 
which it is derived, meant “a slave ;" but it now means only a 
e€ommon day-labourer, a porter, or a carrier—in short, an unskilled 
labourer. But what class of mountaineers is alluded to? In 
the wide extent ©’ India, there are hill districts East, West, 
North, South, ! Central, inhabited by a great diversity of 
races,—all of ‘!.1 more poor, ignorant, and unenterprising, 
without an exception, than the inhabitants of the plains. Some 
one or other of these must be the parties that our humane sugar- 
planters are for placing in the marshes of Guiana,—if indeed, 
they have not adopted the term “Hill Cooly” only to mystify 
the British public, by giving them to understand that the labour- 
ers they would select are confined to the most hardy of the Indian 

ople. 

The inhabitants of the hills in India have an antipathy to the 
plains, and those of the plains to the hills. Neither can enjoy 
health by exchanging residence. The people of the hills pine 
and perish in the plains, and those of the plains sicken in the 
hills,—which are, for the most part, highly prejudicial to the 
health of strangers. We conjecture that the mountaineers on 
whom the sugar-planters have set their hearts are the people of 
the district of Ramghur, the most Northern portion of the pro- 
vince of Behar, and lying contiguous to that of Bengal. If it be 
not this portion of India, we know of no other likely to furnish 
any considerable supply of labourers. Now, the district in ques- 
tion contains above 22,000 square miles, and about 2,200,000 
inhabitants. In other words, it is as extensive as Scotland ; and 
has about 100 inhabitants to the square mile, while particular dis- 
tricts of the neighbouring plain contain from 250 up to600. The 
poverty of the soil accounts, to a certain degree, for this compa- 
rative paucity of population; but still, much of the available land 
is-ina gtate of wild forest; and the country, therefore, in reference 
to its capacity, is under-peopled. The people are ignorant and 
lawless beyond any others in the same part of India, and indeed 
are proverbial for these qualities. The proportion of Hindoos to 
Mahomedans is as 30 to1; while throughout India it is as but 6 
to 1, and indeed, in some of the maritime districts, the proportions 
are equal. Now as the Mahomedans will emigrate, and tle 
Hindoos, with rare exceptions confined to the inhabitants of the 
coast, will not, it follows that there is nota spot in India from 
which emigration (crimping and kidnapping excluded) is less 
likely. In Ramghur, there is a considerable body of slaves, a 
elass of persons nearly extinct in all the civilized portions of the 
Bengal presidency. The inhabitants show the usual feebleness 
ef constitution which characterizes those of Bengal and Behar. 

Such is the country, and such the people, from which the 
West India planters propose to draw a supply of labour to be sub- 
stituted for African slave labour. Now, the people of India gene- 


‘*tThere is no need to be squeamish about mentioning the name of the suc- 
cessful applicant for the Order in Council, for it was mentioned over and over 
again in both Houses of Parliament. The party is Mr. Joun GLADSTONE, a 
great East and West India merchant of Liverpool, a great proprietor of Deme- 
rara, Jaird of Faskah in Scotland, and father to Sir Roperr Pert’s Under 
Secretary for the Colonies—a gentleman who may be in the same position six 
months hence, or for that matter in a higher. 
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rally, as already said, with the exception of a few Mahoreday 
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the coast, have a mortal aversion to sea voyages and to emigrati 
The Hindoos, besides the ordinary prejudice of other Indians Pi 
a kind of religious horror of it; and, as a term to express a 
aversion, call the ocean the “black water.” They are consequentiy 
seldom found beyond the limits of their own country at all: a i 
in the few exceptions, their emigration has been by land. Banish 
ment is to them, in fact, a severer punishment than to any peo le 
alive, and often thought worse than death itself. They will : 
no food dressed on board of ship, and seldom, indeed, will cook even 
in their own boats on the Ganges. It was only within the last fort 
years that our Sepoys were induced—and this with great diff. 
culty and much management—to engage in our foreign militay 
expeditions; and the most distant ever attempted was that m4 
Egypt. In such cases, their water must be shipped under the 
direction of the Brahmins; and as they will not wash when on 
board of ship, nor in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred touch 
animal food of any sort, a wretched vegetable preparation, on 
which it would be impossible to preserve their healths fora pto- 
tracted voyage, is laid in for them as a sea stock, 

Let us suppose, however, that the labourers of Ramghur are in. 
duced to perform a voyage toGuiana. The journey from Ramghur 
to Calcutta, which is about one hundred and fifty miles distant 
may be performed in about fifteen days. A hundred miles more 
will give the emigrant the first sight of the sea which he ever had 
in his life; and a voyage of some 14,000 miles more will land him, 
if he survive the trial, on the shores uf Guiana—on land of 
which he and his countrymen had no more conception than ofa 
region in the moon. When he lands, he will be wholly igno. 
rant of the language, customs, and manners of every hu. 
man being around him — of those of his employer, overseer, 
or driver. Every object of the very nature around him will 
be strange. He will have neither rice nor millet to live on,—for 
these are dainties that a West India planter cannot afford to his 
labourer; but in lieu thereof, boiled plaintains, which he never 
tasted before. Then, he will be wholly ignorant of the culture of 
the cane and the manufacture of sugar; for these are unknown 
to his native country. He will know as little of the cultivation of 
coffee, and nearly as little of that of cotton. All we can say, then, 
is, that if a five months’ voyage, strange and unwholesome food, 
novel and hard labour, and novelty of position, do not soon kill him 
outright, he is no Hindoo. 

But on what authority is it presumed that a supply of voluntary 
Indian labourers of any sort is to be had for the West Indies, and 
above all of “ hill labourers?” Has any one ever heard that the 
people of Ramghur are accustomed to emigrate from their own 
half-peopled district, even in the limited meaning in which the 
Irish emigrate to Britain? Nothing of the kind is known: in 
the labour-market of Calcutta, to which the more industrious in- 
habitants of the plains are in the habit of resorting, from distances 
of four or five hundred miles, no mountaineer of Ramghur is to 
be found. Our Eastern settlements near the Equator, which are 
of the character of colonies, contain no hill Jabourers, and few 
emigrants from Bengal of any description: they are furnished 
with labour by races far superior in physical strength, hardihood, 
and intelligence, to the very best of the inhabitants of Bengal— 
by the maritime inhabitants of the Coromandel coast, but still 
more by the Chinese, one of whom is worth three Indian mouns 
taineers, 

The West India planters expect cheap labour from India. These 
sound reasoners argue, that because the Indian works for 2d. a 
day in his own populous and cheap country, he will do the same 
thing in our under-peopled and dear West India colonies. They 
might just as well insist, that because water freezes for nine 
months of the year in Baflin’s Bay, it must of necessity 
do the same thing on the Musquito shore. In such countries 
as Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, low-priced labour 
(always supposing it to be free labour) is a thing economi- 
cally impossible. If the labour then be not, in one shape or ano- 
ther, compulsory, the scheme will be abortive. The plan, as we 
understand it, is that the planter conveys the labourer to the West 
Indies, and at the expiration of a five years’ engagement, sends 
him back with a free passage. The two voyages, including acci- 
dents and detentions, will certainly take up an entire year; 
during which, while he pays for him, the planter of course has no 
use of his apprentice,—to say nothing of the mortality in the 
first voyage, which will still further eahance the price of his ex- 
pected cheap labour. The Indian Hill Cooly, when he reaches his 
destination, if he get the natural wages of labour, will be highly 
paid, and which payment will not remunerate the planter 
for bringing him. In the Indian colonial establishments neat 
the Equator, already alluded to, and which is the only case 
that can be produced in illustration, the Indian day-labourer, 
being a native of the maritime coast of the peninsula, and 
not of Bengal, who comes to them at his own expense, receives 
about a shilling a day, or six times as much as he receives 
in his own country; and the Chinese labourer of the same descrip- 
tion, a far better man, nearly 1s.6d. Bread-corn is about twice 
the price in these settlements that it is in India; in the West 
Indies it will be at least four times as high; and the labourers 
wages must bear some proportion. If the planter, therefore, pay 
the natural and necessary price for labour, he will be ruined, ys 
at the very best, gain nothing by his speculation; and if he ¢0 
not, the work must be exacted by the coercion of Colonial laws 
and the cart-whip, and the “ free hill labourer” becomes a virtual 
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lave. Under some construction of the contract, something of 
this sort must be intended, or the planter—which is not very likely 
r is own interest is concerned—is out of his wits. There is 


shen bi ue age 
Sr peats from this dilemma. The scheme is either a fraud or 


a delusion. 


But the plan of employing ‘ Hill Coolies,” it is ssid, has 


worked well for sonre years in the Mauritius. Some Indian 
jabourers have been sent to the Mauritius, no doubt 3 and, short 
as is the voyage, it has been accompanied by a frightful mortality 
among the emigrants. But, supposing the most complete suc- 
cess, the cases are aby thing but parallel. The voyage to the 
Mauritius, instead of being five mouths, is butone: the climate, 
instead of being bad, is very good ; and instead of there being 
ro rice, or Hone cheap enough for the labourer's use, it is both 
abundant and cheap, the Mauritius being supplied with this 
necessary from Bengal. Moreover, there are in the Mauritius 
even Europeans acquainted with the language and usages of the 
jabourers, and a considerable number of Indians permanently 
gettled there for balf a century back. 

If the West Indian planters are really anxious for a supply of 
free labourers, let them go to China for them; where they are to 
be had for a-king. There are at present probably not fewer than 
a million of Chinese settlers in the various under-peopled 
countries in the neighbourhood of that empire. These men are 
more laborious and intelligent, and of far hardier constitutions, 
than any class of Indians, and especially than the Indians of 
Bengal. But then, they are not so simple as to work for less 
than their labour is worth, and will insist on its full value. We 
think it necessary, however, to remind our benevolent planters, 
that the experiment was tried about thirty years ago, and then 
failed. About three hundred Chinese labourers were sent to 
Trinidad. The planters wished them to work on their terms; 
but the Chinese said—‘* No; give us what our labour is worth, 
or give us waste land, which we will clear and cultivate on our 
own account:” the parties not agreeing, the Chinese had to be 
sent back to their own country. 

The inferences we draw from the facts now stated are—that 
if labourers can be had at all from India, they will only be ob- 
tained by crimping, kidnapping, and delusion; that in the 
voyage, some twenty or thirty per cent. of the whole will perish, 
from unaccustomed food, hardship, and natural feebleness of con- 
stitution ; that from unsuitable food, and bad climate, still more will 
perish on the spot—that not one in a hundred will ever return to 
his native country ; that if the plan shall answer the planters’ 
purpose, it will amount to slavery in a very hideous shape, and 
if it do not, it will amount to a most wanton waste of human 
life. Such is the precious scheme of the Tory planters of Guiana, 
which has received the sanction of the religious but thoughtless 
Colonial Office. Lord BroveHam did not exaggerate, but rather 
underrated, the evils which will inevitably flow from it. 





GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Tue importance, nay, the social necessity of the diffusion of know- 
ledge through a// classes, is now so generally felt and acknow- 
ledged, that event he Tories (who have the policy to yield, in ap- 
pearance at least, to the current of public opinion) are no longer 
the apostles of popular ignorance. Institutions, the object of which 
is to facilitate and spread the means of instruction, not only in the 
useful arts and sciences, but in all branches of literature and the 
elegant and ornamental arts, are multiplying in every direction ; 
and even old establishments—not excepting the oldest of all, our 
venerable Universities—are endeavouring to assume something of 
a practical form, and to consider what are the attainments which 
qualify a man for playing his part usefully and agreeably in the 
world, 

Gresham College, once among the grandest of English insti- 
tutions for the diffusion of knowledge, but long allowed to re- 
main in a state of neglect and almost of oblivion, now attracts 
alarge share of public attention, and promises to be revived in all 
its pristine utility. It was, as most of our readers are now aware, 
founded in the reign of Queen EL1zAsetu, by Sir THomas Gres- 
HAM; a man who, in the enlargement of his views, was much in 
advance of his age. He bequeathed his splerdid mansion in the 
City in trust to the Corporation of London and the Mercers Com- 
pany (to which he belonged) as the residence of seven Professors, 
Who were to deliver gratuitous lectures to all who chose to attend 
them, in Divinity, Astronomy, Music, Geometry, Law, Physic, aud 
Rhetoric: and he further bequeathed the magnificent Royal Ex- 
change, which he had built at his own cost, to the same trustees, 
NM crder that the rents of this edifice might be the perpetual en- 
dowment of his College. An institution so richly endowed, could 
afford to be liberal in its salaries; and accordingly, the Gresham 

tofessors, for many years, were among the most distinguished 
Men in the kingdom. For a long period, these eminent per- 
sons had their residences, as a collegiate body, within the walls 
of Gresham College; and the hall in which they delivered their 
ectures was open to every citizen of London. But, in 1767, the 
College was destroyed by an act of the Legislature, so outra- 
8eously wanton and unjust as to be almost incredible. By an 
aet of Parliament passed in that year, Gresham College was ordered 
to be pulled down, in order to afford a site for a new Excise-office ! 

his barbarous fiat was accomplished. The building was levelled 
With the ground; and all that remained of Gresham College was 
4 paltry chamber in the Royal Exchange, assigned to the Profes- 


—_—_——~ 


The consequence was what might be expected. The bond gf 
union among the Professors, which gave them weight and utility 
as a body, was broken. Every man became an insulated indivi- 
dual, without codperation or control; and the result was, that 
the professorships became sinecures; some of the Professors de- 
livering something like lectures to a few persons who might stray 
into the room, and others not thinking it worth while even to go 
through the form of lecturing. Meanwhile, the public, and even 
the citizens of Loudon, forgot the very existence of Gresham 
College. 

But the age of sinecures, if not past, is passing. The death 
of the late Mr. Stevens, who for a large part of his long life 
had enjoyed the sinecure of Gresham Professor of Music, and the 
necessary appointment of his successor, drew the attention of 
some members of the Common Council to the subject; and it was 
determined that the new Musical Professor should not only be 
fully qualified to perform his duty, but should actually perform it, 
The fitness of the candidates was tested, in the most effectual 
way, by probationary lectures. They were eminent men, and all 
displayed ability ; but the lecture of Mr. Eowarp Tay_or so in- 
contestibly surpassed all the others in the requisite qualities, that 
Mr. Taytor was chosen by nearly unanimous assent. There 
never was an instance of an election having proceeded more 
purely and singly on the ground of merit, or the propriety of 
which has been more fully admitted. 

By the late conflagration of the Royal Exchange, the Gresham 
Professors were deprived of the “little Patmos” which remained 
to them after the destruction of their proper home. A tem- 
porary arrangement was made for the delivery of the Gresham 
Lectures in the Theatre of the City of London School. There 
Mr. TayLor commenced his course; which, instead of about 
twenty, the usual number of the audience at a Gresham lecture, 
was attenled by six hundred auditors,—a most. satisfactory 
proof of the interest which the public will take in the Gresham 
Lectures, and of the benefit they are calculated to produce, when 
delivered in good earnest by men competent to the task. 

Mr. Taytor has published the three inaugural lectures deli- 
vered by him on entering upon the discharge of his duty. We 
gave, at the time, a brief report of them, taken from the lecturer’s 
delivery ; but we now recommend them in their entire form to the 
attention, not of our musical readers in particular, but of every one 
who takes a philanthropic interest in the diffusion of instruction 
among the people. The subject is of peculiar importance at the 
present time, when the rebuilding of the Royal Exchange is in 
contemplation ; for this is the time which affords an opportunity 
for restoring to Gresham College “a local habitation "—* a name” 
being all that the injustice of a former Government has left it; 
and of reviving, in its ancient greatness, an institution created for 
the use of the citizens of London, and calculated to be of inesti- 
mable benefit to them. Mr. Taytor has shown, with great force 
and eloquence, the advantages which would result from such an 
establishment as Gresham College at the present and in future 
time. 

*¢ An eminent writer has recently said, ‘it is the strong tendency of our times 
to diffuse among the many the advantages once confined tothe few.’ If this be 
true, then is such a foundation as Gresham College eminently adapted to the 
spirit and circumstances of the present age. Limited its sphere of usefulness 
must be, like that of every human institution ; but though limited in its scope, 
it is neither narrow nor exclusive in its plan; and, if conducted with a regard 
to its founder’s generous design, it would not be an inefficient instrument in 
promoting the moral and intellectual improvement of society. Its position 
would be commanding, and its influence might be correspondingly extensive. 

«* The demand for knowledge is growing on every side. I make no comment 
on this fact. Some may deplore, others may rejoice at it; but all admit it, 
and I treat it simply as a fact. It is the interest of all parties that this demand 
be met circumspectly, prudently, and effectively; and as our institution was 
originally designed, so | know of no one at the present moment better calculated 
to meet it, if once called into existence and invested with its former attributes. 
This is the test by which to try its probability of success—does it harmonize 
with the spirit of the age? If so, its agency, feeble though it seem, may yet 
be powerful. A child may increase the speed of a rolling body, when a giant 
could not arrest it. Regarded in this point of view, it is not easy to calculate 
how wide would be the moral influence of such an establishment. As it is im« 
possible to degrade one class of society without injury to the rest, so it is im- 
possible to enlighten or improve one condition of society without in some degree 
ameliorating the rest. 

“¢ Again, the existence of a place of religious, moral, and.scientific instruc- 
tion which is accessible to all, will tend to destroy the jealousy with which this 
subject is regarded by different classes of society, and whi¢h usually attends the 
possession of any exclusive advantage. This feeling, in such cases, is mutual 
and perpetual; the possessors being anxious to retain the monopoly, and the 
excluded to share it. To the latter, the most numerous party, we should be 
enabled to say, ‘ Here at least is free and welcome access fur all ;’ for such was 
our founder’s benevolent design. 

‘Tt is impossible for us to calculate with how large an amount of interest a 
benefit thus conferred may be repaid to society, or to guess what important disco- 
veries may arise from this ready approach to the fountains of knowledge ; for 
who shall undertake to say when and where the seed thus liberally scattered shall 
take root, and germinate, and bring forth fruit? I myself recoilect one of the 
greatest mathematicians of the present day (I speak it to his honour,) in a menial 
capacity. What were the schools of Cambridge to such a man? Its endows 
ments and professorships, its libraries and lectures, what were they to him? 
Open to the rich and the noble, for him they had no practical existence. 
Gresham College was designed to meet, and it would meet such a case, by 
affording to such an inquirer that assistance which elsewhere was denied. 
High and honourable privilege, proud and enviable distinction! ‘Is this a soli« 
tary instance? Far otherwise. The history of science abounds with example s 
of men who have struggled unaided into usefulness and eminence, and fought 
their way to knowledge and to fame against a thousand obstacles. These in« 
stances tell us what we have gained, but who shall estimate the amount of loss 
to society from the want of ready and accessible instruction to those who were 
eager to receive it and able to turn it to valuable account? , E 
“Let it not be said that talent will always force its way. Supposing this were 





Sors for the delivery of their lectures. 
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universally, or even generally true, [ ask, is it for the interest of society that 
talent should be clogged and shackled—that powers which might be exerted 
for the general good should encounter impediments and hindrances instead of 
finding assistance and support? But the assertion is contradicted by experi. 
‘nce: we know it is not true. Distinction and snecess depead at least as much 
im constitutional energy as upon intellectual power. The greatest talents are often 
maceompanied by this energy, whilst it frequently coexists with ignorance and 
ally. Talent does not always force its own way For one instance where it has 
isen superior to adverse circamstances, ina hundred it has passed away unexcreised 
ind unknown. And even in those cases where men of great intellectual power 
‘ave surmounted the obstacles of poverty avd early waut of instruction, how 
nuch happier, how much more useful might they not have been, had their road 
o knowledge been made a little less difficult, less ragg-d, and perhaps less de- 
ious—had a helping band been judiciously estended to aid and guide them in 
he commencement of their career ! 

“ This helping hand’ our College was designed to lend. The humblest 
nquirer after knowledge had here welcome entrance and cordial assistance. 
Science has been the gradual creation of many minds 19 many ages: multiply 
hen the Jovers and cultivators of science, and you render its improvement at 
nce more rapid and more certain. * Knowledge,’ savs one of the greatest phi- 
wophers of the present day (Sir William Herschel), ‘can neither be ade- 
juately cultivated nor adequately enjoyed by a few; ind although the con- 
litions of our existence on earth may be such as to preelude an abundant sup- 
ily of the physical necessities of all who may be bora, there is no such law of 
iture in force against that of our intellectual aad moral wants. Knowledge is 
ot like food, destroyed by use, but rather augmented and perfected. There is 
10 body of knowledge so complete but that it may receive correction in 
sassing through the minds of millions. Those who admire and love knowledge 
w its own sake, ought to wish to see its elements made accessible to all, were 
t only that they may be the more thoroughly examined and more effectually 
eveloped in their consequences, and receive that ductile and plastic quality 
vhich the action of minds of all descriptions, constantly moulding them to 
heir purposes, can alone bestow.’ 

“ These remarks, it may be said, apply to the severer sciences; but what is 
heir bearing upon music, which is merely one of the ornimental arts of life ? 

reply, that whatever tends to refine, to civilize, to exalt the intellectual facul- 
ies of man, is not merely ornamental, but useful. This is the character and 
urpose of all the arts, whether painting, sculpture, poctry, or music. 
Rising above and beyond the limits of the sensible and the material, they de- 
ght in the contemplation of the infinite and the spiritual, and Know no bound 
limit for the sphere of their exertions. Every power and every faculty with 
vhich man is endued was given to be improved and enjoyed. © There is the 
ime mutual adaptation between knowledge and the human mind, as there is 
vetween light and the eye, sound and the ear, seed and the earth. When the 
\imighty on the one hand so constituted the seed, that when deposited in the 
irth it germinates and grows and produces fruit, and when on the other he 
» constitued the human body that the fruit nourishes and sustains it, he in the 
nost emphatic manner commanded man to culiivate the earth and to reap its 
uits. In like manner, when he endued the human voice with sweetness, com- 
ass, flexibility, and power, and made it capable of giving expression to every emo- 
on of the heart—when he bestowed on the ear the power of the nicest dis- 
‘imination, and rendered it one of the channels through which pleasure is 
onveyed to the mind—when he also established those laws which control and 
‘gulate the production, diffusion, and combination of sound, rendering each 
eneficent provision tributary to and dependent upon the other, and uniting all 

‘n beauteous harmony—can we doubt that these gifts were dispensed with a 
view to their enjoyment, or that by cultivating the powers thus bestowed, we 
ire not only best consulting our own happiness, but rendering to their Giver 
he acceptable tribute of obedience ? 

‘* Such, we may be assured, was the view taken of this subject by the founder 
f our College. His first aim was the diffusion of religious aod moral instruc- 
ion, his next care the extension of scientific information; nor did he neglect 
o provide for the extension of knowledge in that art most capable of diffusing 
hose influences which it is the province of every art to exert.” 

To this powerful appeal Mr. Taytor adds many other impor- 
amt considerations. He suggests, in particular, that the sphere 

of usefulness originally contemplated by Sir THomas GresHam 
migh! be enlarged— 
** The advances which philosophy has made, and is dai!y making, may render 
+ desirable that other branches of knowledge should he added to those which 
ur founder commissioned its Professors to teach. This would be a worthy 
‘ompletion, not a violation, of the trust which he bequeathed. Such a plan 
has been followed in our Universities, where Professors of Botany, of Chemistry, 
of Mineralogy, have been successively created, as those sciences rose into exist- 
nee and acquired form and maturity. Were Gresham College now standing, 
ts doors, once opened to receive Newton and Boyle, would not now be shut 
gainst Lindley, Faraday, or Sedgwick, Look around you, and see whut 
London has voluntarily done towards accomplishing this object; see what noble 
xertions it is making for the diffusion of information in every department of 
rt and science; and can you doubt that, if Gresham College had a real in- 
-tead of a nominal existence, means would be wanting to give it the power of 
mparting instruction in sciences of which the existence was unknown, and 
herefore could not be contemplated in its original design? But the destruc- 
on of the College has rendered this impossible. Its Professors are so many 
-olated individuals, living apart and never meeting, having no common bond of 
inion like their predecessors, but coming in succession to discharge their 
solitary and stated duty.” 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that the citizens of London will be 
ilive to their own interest in a matter of so much moment to 
hemselves and their posterity. In demanding, as part of the 
ublic arrangement for constructing a new Royal Exchange, an 
quivalent for the edifice of Gresham College, which belonged to 

tiem, and of which they were literally plundered by the Govern- 
mnt of a former day, they will demand nothing but their clear 
aidundeniable right; a right which, to be acknowledged, requizes 
ouly to be firmly asserted. 














THE NEW SUNDAY BILL. 


SUNDAY-BILLs become “small by degrees"—we cannot add 
* beautifully less ;" for even in miniature the productions of Mr. 
PLuMmptTRE (Sir ANDREW AGNEW’s successor in this department 
f legislation) retain their repulsive features and expression. In 
bringing forward the last Sunday-bill, Mr. PLumprre said— 

‘¢ The measure now before the House was not so extensive as former bills ; 
ts principal object would be the suppression of Sunday trading, the prevention 
f ordinary business, of trading on canals av navigable rivers, the labouring 
it men’s common calling, work, or trade, buying or selling goods or animals, 

e sale of milk during certain hours excepted, as also the supply of bond side 
odgers in public-houses.” 








a 

This is a modest attempt, in comparison with some that 
have been made to meddle with matters which it is beyond the 
provinee of the Legislature to regulate. Still, an examination of 
the chief provision of the bill will demonstrate its impractieabilit 
and its cruelty in the Metropolis, for whose benefit the bill * 
chiefly intended. It is proposed— m 

“That no person on the Lord’s Diy shall hire, or employ any 
to do, any manner of labour, or any work in the way of trade or basin 
keep opea shop, or hold or assist in holding any fair or market, or buy or wn 
cry, offer, or expose for sale, or receive or deliver in the way of trade or bis. 
ness, or in. the way of his or her ordinary calling, or cause to be bought or 
sold, or cried, offered, or exposed for sale, or received or delivered in manner 
aforesaid, any goods, aninial, effects or thing, or make any contract in the wa, 
of trade or business, or otherwise, or do or permit any thing prohibited 
the doing or permitting of which any forfeiture is imposed by any prov 
this act.” 

Persons selling milk and medicine, and coffeehouse and hotel). 
keepers supplying food and liquors to inmates or others, who ae. 
tually come to victual, not ‘for the mere purpose of tippling,” gp 
their premises, are exempted from the penalties of the act, — 

It is manifest, that fravelling on Sundays, by hired coach op 
cabriolet, or steam-carriage or boat, would be prohibiied by this 
law. All such locomotion implies the hiring and employing of 
persons to labour in ‘the way of trade or business.” The penal. 
ties would not touch those who went about in vehicles of their 
own: the rich are as effectually exempted as if a clause were ip. 
serted in so many words. 

It is not credible that Parliament will sanction such a bill as 
this ; but certain it is, that to execute i', if passed, would be im. 
practicable in London. What! stop the Sunday steam-boat ex. 
cursions, prevent the omnibuses and coaches from running to 
Blackheath, Hampstead, Richmond! If half the able-bodied 
men in London were sworn in special constables for the duty, it 
would be useless. : 

The cruelty of attempting to deprive those who most need 
change and recreation, of the means of enjoying it, and the enor. 
mous injustice of the distinction between the classes who hire and 
those who own carriages—between the labourer who tipples, that 
is, drinks half-a-pint of beer at the alehouse, because he has 
nowhere else to drink it, and “* my lord,” who quaffs his claret at 
his club or at home—need not be enforced. The distinction, it is 
admitted, is mecessury; no Sabbath-bill can be framed without it; 
foreven Mr. PLumprrg and his abettors would scarcely think of 
prohibiling a rich man from riding in his carriage, or getting 
drunk, if it suited his high-born inclination. It follows that injus- 
tice is an indispensable ingredient of Sunday-bills. 

The second reading of Mr. PLumprxe’s production was carried 
by a majority of 139 to68; but that it will be déstroyed in the Com- 
mittee, is scarcely matter of doubt. Indeed, we incline to think 
that there never was a time when the ruling powers would more 
willingly adopt the shrewd policy of the Continental despots, 
which lulls the people into aequiesceuce with political abuses, by 
increasing as far as may be without cost to the rulers, their phy- 
sical enjoyments. It is not desirable to irritate the Metropolitan 
mas-es; and that a show of executing Mr. PLumprre’s bill, or 
any thing resembling it, would put the population of London ina 
fury, is as certain as that the people are now careless about the con- 
duct of their Government, and in so far well fitted for the sway of 
our ease-loving Premier. Lord MeLBourns is not the Minister to 
ruffle the calm surface: doubtless he will instruct his men in the 
House of Commons to “ proceed no further in this business.” 


» OF for 
Ison of 





‘ 
‘“ ROGUES IN GRAIN.” 
Wuen a shout of “ stop thief” is raised in streets, the chances 
are a thousand to one that it proceeds from a pursued pick- 
pocket; frail ones are the first to ery “ fie; and Representatives 
of the People, who profess a holy horror of “ treating ” electors, are 
profuse in paying “ head-money.” To a consciousness of their 
own gigantic dishonesty must be attributed the imputation of a 
species of petty lareeny to merchants and manufacturers, by the 
landed gentlemen of the House of Commons. The introduction 
of a bill to allow foreign corn to be ground in the Queen’s ware- 
houses for exportation, was opposed by Colonel RusnBrooss, the 
Marquis of CHanvos, and others of the class whose especial 
province and glory it is to maintain the “ stability of our institu- 
tions,” lest some portion might find its way into the English 
market, and the people get a morsel of untaxed bread. Colonel 
RusHBrooke “ was convineed that there were so many rogues 
in grain, it would be impossible to prevent fraud.” This 1s pre 
cisely what the people complain of. The “ family men” are 80 
powerful and numerous in Parliament, that all efforts to put @ 
stop to a system of plunder which reduces multitudes to the 
starvation-point, and paralyzes foreign commerce, are unavailing. 
The pedling, paltry bill above mentioned, was only carr 
throuzh its first stage (to be finally rejected, if not by the Com- 
mons, in the Lords) by the earnest protestations of its supporters 
that it would be of the least possible benefit—that it was really a 
most inefficient measure, not worth the notice of the agricultural 
interest. The effect of these protestations was humorously de- 
scribed by Mr. Vittigrs, amidst laughter and cheers from both 
sides of the humbugging assembly— ; 
The debate opened to-night with a speech from Lord Chandos, 19 py 
sturdy and exclusive spirit with which he was used to advocate the Inte rest ‘ 
the landed class, and disregard the interest of any other class, and w hich 
doubtless was consistent with his notions of what was right; but as the an 
advanced, new lights were shed upon the subject ; first, by one Member wh? 
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use that it would be of little advantage to the couatry 


H 
yore and ae aoe by the honourable Member for Manchester, who 
at larges DE f little use to trade; and that seemed to alter the view 


maid it — oo commthe gentlemen of the landed interest began to pause 
we of o "his could not be such a bad measure. A bill that provided no- 
isk Pye eople, and did little for trade — why, shat cannot be so 
bing for : e Fire that moment an altered tone was observed throughout 
# a he was happy to see that one Member after another rose, and 
the poet ould not understand how, with adequate securities against the 
- eebaioing the advantage they sought in procuring cheap food, there 
oes objection to the measure ; and the bill gained ground. 
But an objection was stated by Mr. GeorGe PALMER, which 
il] be fatal to the bill hereafter. It is tne practice at present, 
a ure from Hamburg or some other Continental port, sup- 
— sea-biscutt and flour; and the object of the present bill is 
gree to Englishmen the foreign millers’ and bakers’ profits. 
But English duty-paid biscuits and flour arc taken sometimes 
when the quantity required is small, or it is inconvenient to send 
to the Continent : this would cease were the bill to pass, and 
every ship, as Mr. PALMER stated, ‘would leave this country 
with foreign biscuits and flour. : nt 
The griping selfishness of the landed interest is exhibited 
in their resistance to this measure, It appears from the valuable 
tables, showing the comparative prices of bread in England and on 
the Continent, published weekly in the Times, that the Parisian 
js getting for 59d. the same quantity of bread that the Londoner 
ays 9d. for—the difference, in so far as itis not utterly wasted 
and lost to all parties, going into the landlords pockets ; and 
that difference amounts to some millions a vear. Yet, not con- 
tented with this enormous advantage, and unable to dispute 
the fact that a very serious inconvenience with some loss is oeca- 
sioned to the mercantile community by the prohibition to manu- 
facture bonded grain, the landowners refuse to relax their 
monopoly in the slightest degree. In the debate on this and 
every other question affecting rents, it is disgusting to observe the 
systematic and single-cyed attachment to their own exclusive in- 
terest, and open disregard of injury to others, exhibited by the 
confederated “ rogues in grain.” Is it possible that we may lose 
the sale of a hundred bushels of corn?—then throw other con- 
siderations “to the dogs”—is the shout of the ‘‘high-market 
patriots,” whose “ being, end, aim, religion,” is “rent, rent, 
rent!” 





PETER PUNISHED TO PLEASE PEEL. 


Dogs anybody imagine that Mr. Peter Bortuwick was unseated 
by a Tory Committee for the sin of bribery? The notion is 
absurd—incredible. Besides, Peter's offence was insignificant. 
He gave an elector a snuff box, with this inseription— 
“Ex dono amici sui qui conducit.” 

Now it is undeniable that ‘ conduco” has a signification “ to hire 
or bargain for “—see old AinswortH; but “qui conducit” was 
intended to stand for PrererR Bortnwick,— being, as Mr. 
THESIGER gravely assured the Committee, Mr. Borruwick’s 
motto. And avery proper motto too. Mr. Borruwick once 
kept a shop, when his employment from morn to night was, or 
ought to have been, the making of bargains. There are other 
things besides votes to be bought and sold. But the Committee, 
wanting an excuse for ousting Prtsr, chose to interpret the 
motto into an admission of biibery— the gift of a friend who 
purchased your vote.” It was in vain to represent that bribery 
ig not usually managed after that fashion—that a bank-note, 
snugly insinuated in a squeeze of the hand, would have been the 
safe and as effectual a mode of purchase; whereas PrTeR openly 
ordered the box from Storr and Mortimer, and made it a pre- 
sent to be exhibited—a present from himself—* qui conducit,” 
All this availed him nothing. Sir Roserr“Peex, Chairman of 
the Committee, had, doubtless, reasons for a rigid, we do uot say 
Unjust interpretation of law and circumstances against him; and 
those reasons may be guessed at. 

Peter was a bore; and not being a man of acres, he was not 
privileged to act the part of one. Men of small property or none, 
the hangers-on of a party, are expected to be lively and clever as 
Well as impudent. In modest assurance, the ci-devant Member 
forEvesham was not deficient; but a more prosy speaker never 
Wearied the House. Thereare oti.er matters, not to be mentioned 
Now, since the man is on his stumps, which prevented the party 
from being very fond of Prrer. 

Sir Ropert Prec finds it difficult to resist an opportunity of 
Playing the plausible at a small expense. He was happy to act 
the purist, to remove a stigma from his party, and get rid of a 
bore at the same tite. 

Lastly, who gained a seat by the decision of the Committee ? 

td Marcus H1itt—a member of the aristocracy, on which Sir 
Rosert Pre has fastened himself, and a member too of a family 
Whose head and heir-apparent have recently ratted. It was 
Worth while to confer an obligation on Lord Marcus Hitt. 

or these reasons, it may be conjectured—not because he gave 
4 snuffbox to an elector—was the unlucky Mr. Bortuwick ba- 
ished from the MeLzourne Parliament. 





The directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway have dis- 
tributed nearly 300/. between two charitable institutions in the former 
town, as being part of the receipts arising from Sunday travelling on 
the line, which certain of the proprietors of the company have from 
‘ctuples of conscience refused to accept. 
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WILKINSON'S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 


THE extensive power, and the great and early advance of the 
Egyptians in all the arts of civilized life, is a theme of the oldest 
writings both sacred and profane; while the remains of their 
monuments attest the fact with a fuluess and exactness which 
mere description could never convey. But the origin of theirempire, 
and the growth of their arts, are points from whieh the historical in- 
Vvestigator retires baffled and bewildered. Within three hundred 
years after the Deluge, the pyramids of Memphis were erected. 
About six hundred years after that event, when the more imme- 
diate and favoured descendants of the patriarch Noah were 
wandering shepherds, and Joseph was sold into Egypt, we 
learn from the pages of the inspired historian, that the Egyptians 
had a regular and organized government, with established classes 
of society, and those subdivisions of ranks and of labour which 
mark a high degree both of public order and social refinement. 
The tombs of Beni Hassan, executed about the same period, and 
“hewn and painted with subjects describing the arts and man- 
ners of a highly-civilized people,” (Vol. IIL. page 261,) confirm the 
indications of the sacred narrative, with a specificality whieh 
no general description can reach, because a writer must always 
speak from his own experience; and arts that would be wonderful 
to an Arab shepherd would be commonplace to an Englishman of 
the nineteenth century. Yet all this, however surprising, does not 
exhaust the historic puzzle. There are indications which lead some 
of the learned to conjecture, that the civilization of Egypt, however 
early, was not indigenous, and that as the modern world is most 
probably indebted to China for the germs of printing, gunpowder, 
the mariner’s compass, and several other arts, so the civilization 
of Egypt was cradled in the East. 

The second-hand statements of the ancient classical writers, 
and the fragments of MANrrTHO, throw no light upon these ques- 
tions ; and their lists of ancient Egyptian monarchs, so far as they 
can be followed, would assign an antiquity to the kingdom quite 
at variance with all received chronology, as they start from a 
point upwards of a thousand years earlier than the Mosaic 
wera of the Creation. From the eighteenth dynasty of Ma- 
NETHO, the modern interpretation of the hieroglyphics throws 
some light upon the subject; and tables have been drawn up of 
the succession of the Egyptian kings,* with the names from the 
monuments and from ancieut authors in juxtaposition; the gaps 
lessening, the numbers increasing, and the events of their reigns 
rising into more certainty, as the stream of time is descended, 
Still the history of Egypt before the dawn of letiers is altogether 
a blank, or dashed by the fables and confused by the vague 
generalities of tradition. 

It is different, however, with their usages, manners, and arts; 
which can now be known more completely than those of any other 
ancient people, from the descriptions of Heroporus and Dioporus, 
and above all, from their surviving pictorial or sculptured repre- 
sentations, lately brought tolight. This knowledge Mr.W1LKINSON 
has undertaken to impart in the book before us; and he has accom- 
plished it with no mean success. His Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians is a very learned aid elaborate production; the 
result of time, travel, and study, as well as of uawearied industry, 
sharpened by zeal and guided by knowledge. It is true, per- 
haps, that the writer pays more regard to his facts than to his 
manner of stating them,—which is simple and unadorned; a 
style, however, that has its advantages, where proof of a positive 
and individual kind is more or less involved in every statement, 
and where any absence of graphic powers in the writer's pen, is 
more ‘than supplied by many hundred illustrations from his 
pencil. 

Except that the religion and agriculture of the ancient Egyp- 
tians are omitted for want of room, the division of the subject is 
complete and exhaustive; embracing both the history of the 
kingdom and the social state of the people. The general arrange- 
ment and particular subjects are stated so fully and so succinetly 
by the author, that we cannot do better than quote his words. 
The first two chapters are devoted to the early time of Egypt, and 
to an historical disquisition on its later period; and Mr. W1LKIN- 
son then continues— 

‘¢ In the third chapter, after some remarks on the nature of the country, its 
population, and some of its productions, I show that the people were divided 
into four great classes, with numerous subdivisions, according to the peculiar 

* Mr. Winkinson, modifying his former opinion, has commenced his table 
with the year 2320 before Christ ; which trenches too close upon the Deluge, 









unless he deviates from the generally received chronology. 
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“occupations of each ; in which a strong resemblance may be traced to the castes 


of India. 


“ The king, his duties, the respect paid him by his subjects, their regard for 
his memory; the priests, and their peculiar habits; the military class; the 
army, the weapons they used in battle, and their mode of warfare are then 
noticed ; and the enemies with whom they fought, their prisoners and slaves, 


-conclude this chapter, and the first volume. 


*¢ The fourth chapter treats of the husbandasen, with other members of the 
second caste; the laws and government of Egypt in early times, and under 
the Romans. In the next, the houses, villas, gardens, vineyards, and the pro- 
cess of making wine and beer are described. The sixth contains an account of 
the furniture of their rooms, the entertainment of guests, their musical instru- 
ments, and dances; and, in the last chapter of the second volume, their 
vases, the preparation and serving of dinner, their games, exercises, and amuse- 


ments, in the house and out of doors, are described. 


“The eighth chapter contains the chase of wild animals, fowling, and 


fishing. 


“ The ninth treats of the arts of the Egyptians; the early use of glass, and 
those manufactures in which the sculptures and ancient writers show them to 
have excelled; the mode of engraving and sculpturing hard stones; their fine 
linen and other stuffs; the papyrus, and manufacture of paper; potteries ; 
boats aud ships employed in war, and on the Nile; and the ure of tin and other 


metals. 


‘“‘ In chapter the tenth, the style of art at various epochs, the early use of 
the arch, the mechanical skill of the Egyptians, some inventions of an early 
period, their dresses, the study of medicine, and numerous customs are intro- 
duced ; and the Appendix, containing an account of the principal objects of 
antiquity deserving a visit in the Valley of the Nile, terminates the third 


volume.” 


To accompany our author through this long journey, would not 
be possible ; neither can we well exhibit any particular section of 
his work in detail, partly from a necessary minuteness in the sub- 
ject, unadapted to a newspaper, and partly from a want of the cuts 
which illustrate the descriptions of the text. Strongly reeommend- 
ing the work to all who have the means to purchase it, we will 


endeavour briefly and cursorily to indicate some of the substantial 


points of resemblance between ourselves and a people who ap- 
proached, if they did not reach, their Augustan age shortly after 


the time when Moses commemorated the miraculous destruction 


of Pharaoh's host, in the jubilant lyric, “I will sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 


hath he thrown into the sea.” 

The remote antiquity, the long duration, and the great pros- 
perity, wealth, and refinement of this people, impressed the 
ancients from Moses downwards with a lofiy notion of the ‘ wis- 
dom of the Egyptians; ” not only in the abstruser parts of learn- 
ing, but in policy, the arts of government, and the laws and 
customs which regulate life. Nor did some independent or cynical 
observers scruple to prefer the more orderly and less popular go- 
vernment of that country to the licentious freedom of their own 
republics of Greece and Rome. In looking at this point, it must 
therefore be delightful to English vanity to learn that-Egypt was 
a “ constitutional monarchy "—a throne surrounded by aristocra- 
tical institutions; and the coincidences of then and now are re- 
markably singular. As with us, the sovereign was the head of 
the church, and the fountain of honour; he was the commander 
of the armies, and possessed the right of making peace and war ; 
with him was the prerogative of pardon; and he could do no 
wrong. “It is worthy of remark,” says Mr. WILKINSON, “ that 
this ancient people had already adopted the principle that the king 
should be exonerated from blame, while every curse and evil was 
Ain certain religious addresses) denounced against his ministers, 
and those advisers who had given him evil counsel.” From their 
title “‘ living for ever,” Mr. WiLK1NsON also infers that they had 
probably adopted our maxim that the king never dies: but when 
the king de facto did depart this life, there was a public mourn- 
~—< seventy-two days. 

xcept when public convulsions occurred, and a monarch of great 
vigour and capacity was also on the throne, who seized the occa- 
sion to rule despotically, these lofty sounds were in Egypt, as in 
England since the “ Glorious Revolution,” nothing better than 
empty forms. The monarch was fettered by laws, euforced 
by the power of an hereditary aristocracy of priests, strong in 
prescription, prejudice, immense wealth, and extensive ramifica- 
tions through all the various levels of society, whilst it had at 
its back, when they could be inlisted in favour of the constitution, 
@ numerous and powerful military caste. The Egyptians had 
forestalled the quondam Whig doctrine that “ the king was 
an officer of the state; that the situation he held had not been 
made for his sole benefit, but for that of the nation, which he was 
bound ¢o serve as well as to govern; and the king was thought 
rather to belong to the nation than the nation to the king.” 
Their civil list would have made our kings and queens wince: 
“their daily food was regulated by prescribed rules, and the 
quantity of wine was limited with scrupulous exactitude.” His 
public occupations were not left to his pleasure, but prescribed by 
regulations : and there was a rule not greatly dissimilar to one of 
our obsolete regulations, by which the Chamberlain was com- 
manded to remove all lewd and disreputable persons from the pre- 
Cincts of the court. 

“‘ When a sovereign, having been brought up in the military class, was igno- 
rant of the secrets of his religion, the first step, as I have already observed, on 
his accession to the throne, was to make him acquainted with those mysteries, 
and to enrol him in the college of the priests. He was instructed in all that 
related to the gods, the service of the temple, the laws of the country, and the 
duties of a monarch; and, in order to prevent any intercourse with improper 
persons, who might instil into his mind ideas unworthy of a prince or at vari- 
ance with morality, it was carefully provided that no slave or hired servant 
should hold any office about his person, but that the children of the first 
families of the priestly order, who had arrived at man’s estate, and were re- 
markuable for having received the best education and profited by it, should alone 
de permitted to attend him. And this precautionary measure was dictated by 





the persuasion that no monarch gives way to the impu! ; ‘ 
ne he find those about him watt to ae as iestrumeat te teen Patsig 
to encourage his excesses.” Prices, and 

Whilst the people were amused with these “ tinkling ey ” 

Ka eke As & cymbals 
the exclusive caste of “ priests andegentlemen”"—a combinatin 
pronounced by Burxg to be essential to the “ Corinthian eg ita 
of polished society’—took exceeding good care of theme 
Their first object was to extend their order, like our Tories, « = 
and down and in and out,” soas to have a broad social basis a 
a secure hold upon society by dovetailing their party into it,’ : 

“Tt was not one man or one woman, as Diodorus observes, who was appointed 
to the priesthood, but many were employed together in performing sacrifices and 
the deloy o9 whees erin © Geldignls Sr tocesding=s <t eoenna 

eity : dir 
ica ged, or according to the peculiar office held 

** The principal classes into which the sacerdotal order was divided have bee 

already enumerated ; there were also many minor priests of various deiti : 
as well as the scribes and priests of the kings, and numerous other divisions @ 
the caste.” 
And having thus secured their power, they proceeded to em. 
ploy it for their own advantage, very much like what has been 
done at home; except that the Egyptian ignorance of the uses of 
colonization, commercial monopolies, and the funding system 
drove them upon a more direct, and to the nation perhaps a 
cheaper system, though seeming to modern eyes too naked for 
constitutional government, 

“ The same office usually descended from father to son, but the grade wa, 
sometimes changed ; and it is probable, that even when a husband was devota) 
to the service of one deity, a wife might perform the duties of priestess tp 
another. They enjoyed important privileges, which extended to their whole 
family. They were exempt from taxes; they consumed no part of their own 
income in any of their necessary expenses; and they had one of the three por: 
tions into which the land of Egypt was divided, free from all duties. 
were provided for from the public stores, out of which they received a stated 
allowance of corn and all the other necessaries of life; and we find that whea 
Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, took all the land of the Egyptians ia lieu of 
corn, the priests were not obliged to make the same sacrifice of their landed 
property, nor was the tax of the fifth part of the produce entailed upon it, as 
on that of the other people.” 

Which would be the cheaper? to free the landed gentry from 
taxes, or to maintain the Corn-laws? 

In some laws they have forestalled us; in others, we, in common 
with many nations, still halt behindthem. They were averse to 
the punishment of death, and one of their monarchs is said never 
to have inflicted it: when carried into execution, hanging wasa 
customary mode of punishment. In cases of debt, the person 
was free, the claims of the creditor being limited to the debtor's 
property; a law, as Dioporus observes, “‘ much more consistent 
with justice and common sense, than that which allowed the 
creditor to seize the ploughman while it forbade him to take the 
ploughs and other implements of husbandry "—a species cf Euro 
pean ancestral wisdom flourishing amongst us in full vigour. The 
following singular custom, though eschewed by regular statesmen 
of modern times, was jumped to by the untaught sagacity of Jona- 
THAN WILD, till he was stopped by the law, to the great grief of 
the publie. 

“The Egyptians had a singular custom respecting theft and burglary. Those 
who followed the profession of thief, gave in their names to the chief of the robbers; 
and agreed that he should be informed of every thing they might thenceforward 
steal, the moment it was in their possession. In consequence of this, the owner 
of the lost goods always. applied by letter to the chiet for their recovery; and 
having stated their quality and quantity, the day and hour when they were 
stolen, and other requisite particulars, the goods were identified ; and, on pays 
ment of one quarter of their value, they were restored to the applicant, inthe 
same state as when taken from his house. 

“For, being fully persuaded of the impracticability of putting an entire check 
to robbery, either by the dread of punishment, or by any method that could be 
adopted by the most vigilant police, they considered it more for the advanta 
of the community, that a certain sacrifice should be made in order to secure t 
restitution of the remainder, than that the law, by taking on itself to protect 
the citizen and discover the offender, should be the indirect cause of greater 
loss: and that the Egyptians, like the Indians, and I may say the modern inba- 
bitants of the Nile, were very expert in the art of thieving, we have abundant 
testimony from ancient authors.” 

Upon those points that relate to social customs, we are really 
overwhelmed by the quantity of illustrative materials, especially 
such as touch upon “fashion,” or the arts that throw a light 
upon the general condition of the people. Therefore, warning the 
reader beforehand of our superficiality, we will proceed to select 
some promiscuous instances, (1.) of several strange coincidences 
between the customs of this people, whose prime had passed be- 
fore the dawn of classical history, and nations whose existence did 
not commence till nearly fifteen hundred years after their decay; 
or (2.) of proofs that inventions, upon which we pique ourselves 
as marking a vast advance in the comfortable elegancies of life, 
had been forestalled, and sometimes surpassed, between three and 
four thousand years ago. 

In the first place, whilst the Greeks confined their females with 
an almost Oriental jealousy, and the Romans little more than 
tolerated their presence, and generally looked down upon them as 


though in “parties,” it is inferred, they kept on one side o 
the room and the men on the other, as is the present practice 1D 
America and some Continental countries; and by the constitution 
of Egypt a woman could succeed to the throne. The advance 0! 
order and civilization is very justly marked by the fact of citizens 
trusting to the power of the law, and going unarmed ; a practice 
which only obtained, and that at a late period, amongst the 
politer people of classical antiquity, and was not established in 





England till within the memory of some yet living ; whilst in 
Egypt, not only was the wearing of weapons abandoned by the 








an inferior race, the Egyptian women mixed freely in society,—, 
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iti the tnilitary caste was only armed when on duty. 
omen, but a po fact, that the archers of the Egyp- 
pa ‘ike those of the English armies, are supposed to have been 
poe ree that chiefly contributed to their victories; and that, un- 
~ ponte other nations, the English and (in war) the Egyptian 
. atts drew the arrow to the ear, instead of the breast. 
bese tbeir progress in mechanics it is needless to speak : the results 
of their skill are such as even now to astonish men, not only 
ustomed to the efforts of our stupendous machinery, but able 
talculate its capabilities. Their power over the hardest sub- 
stances is equally singular; and the singularity is increased by 
the fact, that it is mooted whether some of their sculptures 
were not executed before they had a knowledge of iron. Glass, 
nd glass blowing, the invention of which has been denied 
= the ancients altogether, is now considered to have been dis- 
covered in Egypt about the time of Joseph ; and branches of it 
were eventually carried to a pitch which leaves Modern efforts far 
behind, whilst they were applied in a way which proves, as Mr. 
Witxinson truly observes, an extent of trade and a demand, 
amongst the people, for articles of appearance, quite equal to 


that of our day. 

“That the Egyptians, at the early period of the 18th dynasty (1575 B.C.), 
qere well acquainted not only with the manufacture of common glass for beads 
and bottles of ordinary quality, but with the art of staining it of divers colours, 
js sufficiently proved by the fragments found in the tombs of Thebes; and so 
skilful were they in this complicated process, that they imitated the most fanci- 
ful devices, and succeeded in counterfeiting the rich hues and brilliancy of pre- 
cious stones. The green emerald, the purple amethyst, and other expensive 

ms were successfully imitated: a necklace of false stones could be purchased 
at a Theban jeweller’s, to please the wearer or deceive a stranger by the , a 

rance of reality; and the feelings of envy might be partially allayed and the 
oe of show be gratified by these specious substitutes for real jewels. * * * 

«Many, in the form of beads, have been met with in different parts of Egypt, 
particularly at Thebes ; and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of imita- 
tion, that even small figures, scarabzi, and objects made of ordinary porcelain, 
were counterfeited, being composed of still cheaper materials. A figure, which 
was entirely of earthenware, with a glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more 
complicated process than when cut out of stone, and simply covered with a 
vitrified coating ; this last could therefore be sold at a low price. It offered all 
the brilliancy of the former, and its weight alone betrayed its inferiority; by 
which means, whatever was novel or pleasing from its external appearance was 
placed within reach of all classes, or at least the possessor had the satisfaction 
of appearing to partake in each fashionable novelty. 

“Such inventions and successful endeavours to imitate costly ornaments by 
humbler materials, not only show the progress of art among the Egyptians, but 
strongly argue the great advancement they had made in the customs of civilized 
life; since it is certain, that until society has arrived at a high degree of luxury 
and refinement, artificial wants of this nature are not created, and the lower 
dasses do not yet feel the desire of imitating their wealthier superiors in the 
adoption of objects dependent on taste or accidental caprice.” 

They not only forestalled the Europeans, but the Chinese; or 
at least, they manufactured a species of porcelain; with Mr. 
Witxinson’s account of which we must close our notices of 


their manufactures. 

“The Egyptian porcelain should perhaps be denominated glass-porcelain, as 
aera of the quality of the two, and not being altogether unlike the porce- 
lain-glass invented by the celebrated Réaumur; who discovered, during his 


curious experiments on different qualities of porcelain, the method of converting 
glass into a substance very similar to china-ware. 

“The ground of Egyptian porcelain is generally of one homogeneous quality 
and hue, either blue or green, traversed in every direction by lines or devices of 
other colours—red, white, yellow, black, light, or dark blue and green, or 
whatever the artist chose to introduce; and these are not always confined to 
the surface, but frequently penetrate considerably into the ground, sometimes 
having passed half, at others entirely through the fused substance; in which 
respect they differ from the porcelain of China, where the flowers or patterns 
are applied to the surface, and perhaps justify the use of the term glass-porcelain, 
which I have adopted. In some instances, the yellows were put on after the 
other colours upon the surface of the vase, which was then again subjected to a 
proper degree of heat; and after this, the handles, the rim, and the base, were 
idded, and fixed by a repetition of the same process. It was not without coa- 
siderable risk that these additions were made, and many vases were broken 
during the operation. ™ bi ° . sd bs 

“That the Egyptians possessed considerable knowledge of chemistry and the 
use of metallic oxides, is evident from the nature of the colours applied to their 
glass and porcelain; and they were even acquainted with the influence of acids 
upon colour, being able, in the process of dyeing or staining cloth, to bring 
about certain changes in the hues, by the same process adopted in our own 
cotton-works, as I shall show in describing the manufactures of the Egyptians. 

“Tt is evident that the art of cutting glass was known to the Egyptians at the 
most remote periods; hieroglyphics and various devices being engraved upon 
vases and beads, made in the time of the 18th dynasty; and some glass, parti- 
cularly that which bears figures or ornaments in relief, was cast in a mould.” 

One great proof of fashion is to apply art for the purpose of 
keeping up appearances. We have just seen to what an extent 
this was carried in trinkets and nicknacks; but it was equally 
Prictised in things of more solidity. Precious woods were not iu- 
digenous to Egypt, and were both scarce and dear; but the 

gyptians adopted the plan, brought to such perfection in Eng- 
land within these thirty years, of painting the common wood-work 
of doors, &c. soas to imitate the more costly and beautiful material. 
Artificial flowers, though a trivial, is a similar instance. The name 
of the inmate was inscribed on the street-door; and separate en- 
trances were provided to some of the larger houses for different visi- 
fants,—adistinction between persons, peculiar, so far as our know- 

8¢ goes, to constitutional countries, where all are “ equal in the 
eye of the law.” Opera-loungers may like to learn that the pirouette 
83,500 years old; and that the figurantes, under the Pharaohs, 
Were as scantily and as thinly clad asin moral England, allowing for 
the climate. The ladies may be told that the elegant manufacture 
of strung bugles into purses, bracelets, &c. which decorates their 
Persons or amuses their leisure hours, was known to the aacient 

&yptians, and was employed, amongst other purposes, in adorning 
Mummies, Their children’s balls were of varieties which may 


be matched by ours both in the stuffing and the cover- 
ing: they had painted dolls, with moveable limbs, and toys 
resembling animals, which opened and shut their mouths. 
The toilet bottles and boxes or gallipots of an Egyptian belle, 
were in workmanship superior, and in form quite equal to those 
of the present day. Ornamental boxes were made of ivory, or 
costly woods, and inlaid; and their vases (of innumerable forms) 
were also inlaid, even at the period when Moses~ “ spoiled the 
Egyptians.” Their footstools, chairs, ottomans, couches, and tables, 
sometimes resembling and sometimes surpassing in form those of 
the present day, were very numerous; and the seat was formed 
of interlaced substances, or covered with rich stuffs, or leather 
cushions. Nay, the folding camp-stool, on which we felicitate 
ourselves, was probably invented before the time when Solomon 
declared that there was “ nothing new under the sun ;” and even 
under the Pharaoh who “ knew Joseph,” the skill of their cabinet- 
makers had done away with the necessity for strengthening the 
legs of their chairs with bars. The same tera witnessed the 
invention of the game of draughts; and we might now improve 
the forms of our draughtsmen by copying theirs. Of theit 
bronze vases, one of elegant form was in the possession of 
Mr. Sat, whose cover fitted with the nicety and elasticity of a 
spring. We may inform Lord StaNtey and his former compa— 
nions, that the game of “ thimblerig” flourished in Egypt; and. 
to close with a trivial but striking similarity, we may tell the 
housewife that her salad-oil-flask—a glass bottle covered with 
basket-work—had its prototype in old Egypt. 

Thecreduioustwaddle of RoLttn—VoLrTairg’sspecial ignorance 
of classical archeology, and his ignorance, in common with his 
age, of all the additional evidences that have been brought to 
bear upon the subject by the labours of modern scholars facili- 
tated by the present settled condition of Egypt—moved the great 
French wit and his followers to ridicule the alleged advancement 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian nations. The facts collected by 
Mr. WiLkKINsON will powerfully tend to overcome this erroneous 
notion, and to restore the Egyptians to the place which they held 
in the opinion of the ancients. The final triumph of the truth 
may not be pleasing; forit is a disagreeable reflection to an age 
which boasts of itself in no measured strains, to find that it was. 
beaten in its own peculiar characteristics—great mechanical 
power and high social refinement—three thousand years ago. 
But there are always two sides to a medal: andas the Egyptians,. 
either immediately or mediately, have hitherto never ceased to in- 
fluence the world, let us comfort our vanity with the notion, that 
such also is the destiny of the people who most nearly resemble 
them, and that what Egypt has been to the past, England will be 
to the future. 


COUNT CAGLIOSTRO, OR THE CHARLATAN, 


Amongst the numerous adventurers who contrived during the 
reigns of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Louisrs to dupe the cre- 
dulous Parisians, and procure a species of mountebank notoriety, 
Was 2 personage who called himself the Count pe CaGLtostro. 
The avowed character which this man first assumed, was that of 
a physician to the poor—for he affected to slight the rich; and he 
is said to have performed some remarkable cures. But he cajoled 
his weaker dupes by pretences of skill in alchemy and magic; and 
it was his prediction, pronounced oracularly from an Egyptian 
tripod, that finally determined the Cardinal pz RoHAN to embark 
in the affair of the “diamond necklace.” The prophecy was un- 
fortunate for the patron; and unless CaGtiosrro, as he was ac- 
cused of doing, fileched the diamonds, equally unlucky for the pro- 
phet, as he was sent to the Bastille, aud afterwards, we believe, 
banished. 

Such was the charlatamof actual life. The hero of the novel is 
not the real Simon Pure, but a melodramatic person of low birth, 
with high and varied qualities, who acts as a volunteer agent of 
the Duke of Orleans; and occasionally assumes the name of 
Cagliostro for the purpose of gratifying his spleen against an aris~ 
tocracy he despises, and of mystifying the police. Subordinate, 
however, to the intrigues of Egalité and some events of the Re- 
volution, are the adventures of « daughter of Cagliostro by a 
noble Italian lady, with whom the all-gifted adventurer had be- 
come connected in the improbable disguise of a saint. Lost sight 
of through circumstances both by mother and father, this girl is 
bought by the Duke de Fronsac, a roué of the old régime, and 
educated to become his mistress. This precious scheme, however, 
is frustrated by the girl falling in love with a young Englishman, 
whom the Duke took down to his retreat to decide a bet about 
her beauty. The love and distresses of this pair—the manner in 
which the girl is discovered and watched over by Cagliostro, per- 
secuted by the Duke through the means of the arbitrary power of 
lettres de cachet, and eventually extricated from the Bastille when 
the adventurer excites the populace to storm it—form, together 
with some magical scenes of Cagliostro, the interest of the novel. 
A sort of historical character is given to the last volume, by the 
introduction of Louis, Necker, Marie Antoinette, and some other 
actors of the period, as well as by a few of the first events of the 
Revolution. 

As a fiction, Count Cagliostro rather differs from the average 
run of readable novels, than rises above them. The story, indeed, 
is contrived with even less skill than that of a good circulating 
library romance; for the incidents are slight and few, and the 
moral conduct and character of all the persons is of such a nature 





that we care little about their fortunes. The writer, too, is defi- 
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cient in the gift of embodying his characters: he marks them 
truly in description—he hits off the general characteristic discourse 
of a frivolous and sensual but polished aristocracy, or of a clever 
and impudent mountebank ; but when individuals are put in ac- 
tion, or should express passion, they seem to be all alike, or 
puppets speaking from a prompter. On the other hand, the 
writer’s mind is considerably above the ordinary writers of novels. 
He has, we think, a considerable knowledge of the time which he 
has chosen for his scene ; for he paints its leading features truly, 
yet never turns aside to stuff his pages with the common property 
of readers of memoirs. His narrative rarely drags, however trifling 
the subject; his style is easy and pointed, as if written by 
aman who could think smart things if he could not say them. 
He has also reflected, and clothes his reflections in language clear 
and terse. These reflections, indeed, when emanating directly 
from the author, somewhat impede the story; but they are per- 
haps among the best parts of his book, and certainly the most ex- 
tractable. 

To comprehend the setting of the following true observation, 
the reader must know that Count D’Ostalis, an epicurean cox- 
comb, has been tasked to find an exciting novelty, under penalty 
of eternal banishment from the presence of a lady he is pursuing. 
He has tried arts and amusements without success ; and has be- 
taken himself to men of science, who are acquainted with some 
new discoveries about to be promulgated. 

With some difficulty the Count was made to understand their nature, and 
was extremely mortified to perceive in what a very small addition to the 
amount of truth already known the present discoveries consisted. He asked if 
they were not acquainted with some new art or invention, which would pro- 
duce an immediate practical effect on society, and excite the curiosity and in- 
terest of the uninitiated ? 

One of the philosophers, Who seemed to guess his feelings, observed—‘ The 
discoveries which are now submitted to your notice, and of which you seem to 
think so little, will, nevertheless, be sufficient to immortalize my friend Lavoi- 
sier. As for those inventions which form epochs in the history of the world 
and change the whole face of society, know that they are seldom, if ever, the 
produce of a single individual. Their first germs are often the result of chance 
—often spring up in some inferior mind who knows not their value. The idea 
is seized and improved on by some stronger intellect. In this manner it is 
transplanted from mind to mind, until it gradually ripens into some wondrous 
art that opens a new world to man. Such was probably the origin of printing, 
gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass. Such an origin at least is the only 
mode by which we can account for the inexplicable mystery that envelops 
their authors.” 

* Prodigiously learned!” thought the Count, suppressing a yawn; ‘ but 
mighty unsatisfactory to a person who has only two days left to hit upon a no- 
velty. 

With compliments on his lip, smiles on his brow, and disappointment in his 
heart, the Count bowed himself out of the learned circle, and ordered his coach- 
man to drive to Diderot. 































































































SUCCESS. 

The sentiment of triumph is the most exquisite of all terrestrial feelings: 
no matter how wide or how narrow the sphere of action—no matter how 
rich or how vile the prize—the boards of a theatre or the floor of the senate— 
a game at cards or speculation for millions—a harlot‘or an angel—a scuffle in 
the street or an empire-deciding battle—success is still success—the nectar of 
life; and a few drops of this immortal liquor poured into our cup enables us 
to indure its bitterness—wins us in spité of reason to live on, and consoles us 
for the long, long years of wasted Jabour and ulcerating disappointment. 





SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 

Solitude isa fearful thing to thoughtful minds. By solitude is not meant the mere 
absence of human beings. The solitude of the library, the laboratory, and the 
studio, is peopled by the most delightful of all companions—ideas of knowledge, of 
power, and beauty, which throng upon us thicker than the motes that sparkle 
in the sunbeam. By solitude is meant that state of loneliness in which, from 
some cause or other, we are compelled to look within our own bosoms, and 
reflect. In society there is an artificial stimulus, arising, perhaps, from the 
close contact of mind to mind. A mob, no matter of what class it is composed, 
is always excitable. The gayety and petulance of one encourages and inflames 
the others. Our spirits act and are reacted upon by each other, until they are 
wound up to a pitch of exhilaration and excitement which they cannot for an 
instast maintain when alone. The combined joyousness of all is discharged, 
like the electric spark, through each. We are inspired, we gracefully jest away 
our heaviest cares, and moralize over our worst misfortunes, with scornful and 
philosophic mirth. 

Without effort or fatigue all our energies are arrayed, and on the alert. 
Every faculty spontaneously exerts itself to dazzle and delight. The overflow- 
ing fulness of our hearts is vented in a thousand obliging speeches. We scatter 
compliments on every side ; we flatter all around, and are repaid with an abun- 
dant shower of adulation; until, cheered, elated, and encouraged by the deli- 
cious commerce, we almost persuade ourselves that we really are what we 
appear, and what others believe us to be. 

It is in the hour of darkness and solitude that the demon of unquict thoughts 
arises, and, overshadowing our souls with his gloomy pinions, whispers 
despair. 

PAIN. 


Pain is the animating principle ef the creation. We are born in pain. We 
die in pain. From the cradle to the grave, pain is our constant companion, 
our primary impelling principle, our overruling and controlling governor. It 
dallies with us, as a wild beast sports with its prey. For a moment we seem 
to have escaped, to have eluded its power; but the Jeast indiscretion, and its 
talons are again plunged into our side; until at last, having tortured us for the 
allotted term of three score years and ten, it strikes the mercy-blow, (the coup 
de grace,) and we become a heap of carrion, that the nearest and dearest of our 
friends cannot survey without feeling their gorge rise. 

INSENSIBILITY HAPPINESS. 

A propensity to speculate over nicely on subjects which are rather matters of 
feeling than of reason, is in itself a strong symptom of mental disease. The 
physicians say ‘that the healthy man is he who does not feel that he has a 
stomach; and that a disposition to reason on the digestive process, and to study 
the rules of diet, is a certain sign of dyspepsia. The same principle holds good 
with a reference to human felicity. The really happy man is he who enjoys 
life without reflections on its nature, object, or utility; while a tendency to 
philosophize on existence, and to institute curious and inquisitive investigations 
On its various pains and pleasures, is a sure indication of a dissatisfied and trou- 
bled spirit. It is the restlessness of internal pain, that sends us prying into the 
dim and misty regions of metaphysical speculation; from whence we always 





return, like Byron’s Cain, baffled in our high researches, but more thaa or 
exasperated with the actual world. Cer 

The writer appears to be a student of VoLTA1rE; and he go 
imitates that great mocker, as to introduce incidents having little 
bearing on the main event, for the purpose of making his dial 
a vehicle for satire or reflection. Such is an adventure of Ostalis 
with an agent of the Police, during which a discourse takes place 
on its functions. 

‘© Do you imagine, Monsieur le Comte, that the immense police of this 
kingdom is kept up for the purpose of protecting society from vulgar depreda. 
tions against life and property? Think you that we spend millions Of livre 
and employ thousands of agents to hunt down a few burglars and pickpockets? 
Such gentry are easily dealt with. The whole society, with the eXception of 
their own miserable associates, are at war with them—are interested in eXposi 
and punishing them. As it is, not ten in a hundred escape detection; ay 
were we not occupied with other and higher matters, not one in a hundred 
would elude justice.” 

“Truly,” replied the Count, ‘I always fancied, if one may hint such ap 
opinion without offence to you, Monsieur, that the apprehension and sy 
pression of such individuals were the main object and chief business of g police 
establishment.” 

“You are mistaken, Count; no doubt it forms a part of our duties to guard 
as much as possible the throats and strong boxes of the good citizens of Pyris. 
but a much higher charge also devolves upon us—that of defending the country, 
or, in other words, the Government, against its domestic foes. Thieves and 
robbers are bad persons, no doubt, but they do not upset governments,” 

« And who are they whose efforts tend to that result?” asked the Count, 

‘Ruined nobles,” answered the Lieutenant, ‘ who, being scouted by thejp 
own order for their vices, determine to be revenged upon it by their crimes. 
fanatic philosophers, who would pound the whole edifice of society into dust 
in order that they might have the pleasure of rearranging the scattered atoms 
into mathematical lines; believers in human perfectibility, mad and disap. 
pointed geniuses, whose writings infect all who read them with contagious in. 
sanity; turbulent and restless spirits, who plot at home, because they hays 
not the opportunity of fighting abroad; desperate adventurers, to whom ap 
change must be acceptable: these, and a thousand such, make the first breach 
in the time-bonoured institutions of the country. When that is accomplished, 
the rabble rush in.” 

THE INCONSTANT THE UNHAPPY. 

The saddest lesson which experience teaches man, is a knowledge of the true 
nature of love. It is in vain that the whole course of tale and history assures 
us of the evanescent, transitory character of this passion; it is in vain that our 
own observation confirms the truth, and shows us that the sensation is as brie 
as it is delightful. What man, in love for the first time, could ever be induced 
to believe that the delicious sentiment, which absorbs or excludes every other 
feeling of his bosom, must sooner or later die a natural death, and be extin 
guished in its own gratification? True, it may be succeeded by a tender and 
affectionate attachment, by firm and lasting friendship; but the glory, the en 
thusiasm, the celestial exaltation of true passion when it first overcomes us, 
must pass away. How ridiculous, then, to abuse men for their want of com 
stancy. Could we command our affections, who would cease to love? who 
would throw away the treasure which constitutes his happiness, and which he 
values more than all the riches of the world? It is in spite of ourselves, in 
spite of our utmost efforts to recall our first enthusiasm, that we gradually 
begin to view the once loved face with indifference, and to feel that her society 
has no longer a spell for our disenchanted minds. To love is to be blest; and 
who that found himself in Eden would voluntarily leave it? It is customary 
to talk as if the inconstant man made a selfish gain by his change of sentiment; 
but what can he profit by the decay of the sweetest sentiment of our nature? 
As well rail at the capitalist because he gets rid of his depreciated securities 
Alas! it is with a heavy heart that he parts with his bonds, once the repre 
sentatives of thousands, for a fraction of their original value. But it is with 
afar profounder sentiment of despair, that the man of reflection perceives his 
warmest and most cherished feelings will not abide the withering touch of time 
and custom, and that the love he fondly deemed eternal has hardly the dura- 
bility of an autumn flower. 

It is the law of our nature that all passive impressions shall become weaker 
by repetition,!and in process of time be entirely effaced. The effect which 
a beautiful woman produces on a man’s mind shares the general fate of all in 
voluntary emotions ; and the latter can no more prevent the flight of his love, 
than he can the departure of his youth, health, strength, or any other blessing. 

A MORAL TRUTH, 

There is nothing, not even religious bigotry, which so effectually hardens the 
heart as the perpetual pursuit of selfish pleasures. Where his gratification 8 
concerned, a roué is the most remorseless avd cruel of men. He would sacrifice 
the whole world rather than deprive himself of a single agreeable sensation. 

A POLITICAL TRUTH. 

You are the last man in the world from whom I should have expected such 
Utopian ideas. Do you fancy, when a people are oppressed, they have nothing 
todo but to point out to their governors the consequences of their despotic 
measures, and beg of them to desist? When a robber claps a pistol to your 
breast and demands your money or your life, do you believe he errs from a the 
oretical ignorance of the rights of property, and that a moral lecture will save 
your purse? Know, that history contains many prodigies, but no exception t0 
this grand universal truth, that from the creation up to the present hour, go 
vernments have never conceded the smallest portion of reform to aught save the 
actual or threatened operation of physical force. 


MR. KEITH'S BOTANICAL LEXICON. 


How far the alphabetical arrangement of a lexicon is well adapted 
for the exposition of a science, is questionable. No doubt, a3 Mr. 
Ke1TH observes, it has its advantages in facility of reference, and 
in the completeness with which each single topic may be ex 
pounded, as well as in the ready and attractive form it offers to 
the busy (idle?) reader, by its brief and numerous subdivisions. 
It also allows the introduction of a greater number of subjects, 
and places greater power in the hands of the author as to the 
manuer in which he may think fit to treat them, But on the 
other hand, the subject must necessarily be expounded with less 
method and wholeness; wanting which, the generality of persons 
are less likely to learn perfectly or systematically ; and if they 
do, it will be at a greater expense of time and labour than by @ 
regular treatise, though the learning may be acquired more plea- 
santly. For general knowledge, (meaning smattering,) 1t 1S the 
thing itself. ; 

Be the plan, however, what it may, the execution of Mr. Kerr $ 
Botanical Lexicon is admirable, The matter is judiciously 
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lected, and neither too brief to be obscure nor too elaborate to be 
fatiguing ; and it is presented to the reader with a clearness and 
simplicity devoid of all striving after effect, but to which force and 
attraction are imparted, from vigorous ability, coupled with a full 
mastery over its subject. A compilation the work must be, and 
rofesses to be, for the authorities are given to every statement of 
importance or peculiarity: but it is the production of a man who 
has carefully examined the works whence he draws his informa- 
tion—who asserts nothing questionable upon the mere authority 
of names, but gives rival opinions on doubtful points, advancing 
his own where he has formed one; and if the truth is still ob- 
scure, stating the nature and extent of the obscurity. In a work 
of this nature and extent, faults and oversights must of course 
exist; but we are speaking of its general character,—which is to 

resent in a condensed shape, and with much spirit and power, a 

compendium of existing botanical knowledge. Its peculiar cha- 
racter, however, is this—a subtile spiritoi humanity pervades the 
whole; the author writes as if he were addressing persons who 
were human creatures as well as botanists. 

Mr. KeiTH does not, however, always confine himself to mere 
discussion or exposition. Here is an instance of the mistakes of 
historians, whether of men or plants. The topic is a curious 
«ne—on the Longevity of Trees. 

“ Otall the yew-treesin Britain, or out of it, none was ever heard of equal to 
that which grew in the churchyard of Brabourne in Kent, as recorded by 
Evelyn, who measured it in 1660, and describes it as being then superannuated. 
Its circumference at the base was all but sixty fect, (Sylva, Chap. xxx.) giving 
a diameter of not less than 2,830 lines, which is equivalent to an age of 2,880 
years ; and if it still exists, says Decandolle, we may set it down as being of 
the age of 3,000 years. In reading the above acccunt, preparatory to the;draw- 
ing up of an article on the longevity of trees, I began to take shame to myself 
for having lived at least twenty years within a few miles of Brabourne, with- 
out having ever had curiosity enough to take me to the tree. But, to make 
amends for a fault, IT resolved to set out upon a visit to it the very next morning. 
On the following morning, 1 was, accordingly, on my way; and in naring the 
eburchyard, my curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. At last I entered the 
churchyard, and saw, as I expected, a yew-tree; but, alas! no more like the 
yew-tree of Evelyn ‘than I to Hercules.’ It was a puny thing in compari:on, 
not more than four or five yards in circumference at the very base. It was not 
of course the yew-tree Evelyn measured. What had become of it? It could 
scarcely have rotted away entirely in the course of 175 years; and one would 
suppose that it must have been reckoned sacrilege to carry it away to burn it. 
Yet there is no tradition concerning it among the inhabitants of the parish. The 
oldest of them never heard it spoken of by their forefathers, or ever met with any 
vestige of itwhatever. Yet I found Iwas not the only person that rumour had 
brought to Brabourne in search of the wonderful yew-tree. A few months pre- 
vious, an Oxford student, who had been attending lectures in botany, having 
had his curiosity excited by the representations or assumptions of the lecturer, 
started, and came post to Brabourne on the same errand with myself, and met 
accordingly with the same disappointment. ; 

“ How all traces of it should have so completely disappeared as to have left 
not even a parochial tradition behind, I cannot say. But Jet no one for the future 
take a,journey to Brabourne churchyard in the hopes of seeing Evelyn’s enor- 
mous yew-tree. Yet, as being, perhaps, the nearest approximation to it that 
Kent affords, if any one will be at the trouble of visiting the churchyards of 
Stalesfield and of Eesling, near Charing, he will find in each of them a yew- 
tree measuring nine yards in cireuit at the height of four feet from the base— 
the former hollow, the latter sound; giving, at the rate of one line of diameter 
per annum, an age of 1,296 years.” 

As a book of botanical reference, or a storehouse of botanical 
knowledge, we can recommend this Lexicon: and, should it reach 
a second edition, if Mr. Keira were to affix a sketch of the 
science, or a list of those articles in his book which are indis- 
pensable to get an outline knowledge of it, the chief objection 
against the volume asa treatise would be removed. 
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MR. WILLS'S ESSAY ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


~ 
THE secret and often the fearful character of the crimes brought 
home to the crimiual by circumstantial evidence—the singular, 
and sometimes the almost providential nature of the evidence 
itself—the high efforts of legal and scientific skill exhibited in 
connecting the links in the chain, or evolving all but demonstia- 
tive proof from apparently trivial cireumstances—and the occa- 
sional instances of the punishment of the not guilty—have com- 
bined to remove this subject from the technical nature of evidence 
in general, and to render it one of the most interesting branches 
of either legal or moral proof. 

The popular, that is the superficial view of the subject, is to 
prefer direct testimony: “ I should not feel comfortable in finding 
aman guilty upon circumstantial evidence,” isa common remark ; 
and this feeling has been partaken by many lawyers. Some of the 
greatest jurists, however, and most persons who of late years have 
given attention to the subject, prefer the evidence of cireum- 
stances; because it is much more likely for a single witness to lie 
or mistake, than for a number of independent facts, occurring at 
different times and places, to be linked together fortuitously or by 
artful contrivance. Mr. Witus does not altogether agree with 
this conclusion; and that for a reason which sees to us fallacious. 

“Tt has been said,” he observes, ‘that ‘ circumstances are inflexille proofs ; 
that Witnesses may be mistaken or corrupted, but things can be neither.’ 
‘Circumstances,’ says Paley, ‘cannot lie.’ It is astonishing that sophisms 
like these should have passed current without animadversion. The ‘circum- 
Siances’ are aseumed to be in every case established beyond the possibility of 
mistake ; and it is implied that a circumstance established, to be true, possesses 
some mysterious force peculiar to facts of a certain class. Now acircumstance 
is neither more nor less than a minor fact; and it may be admitted of all facts 
that they cannot lie, for a fact cannot at the same time exist and not exist: so 
that in truth the doctrine is merely the expression of a truism, that a fact is a 
fact. It may also be admitted that ‘ circumstances are inflexible proofs,’ but 
assuredly of nothing more than of:their own existence; so that this assertion 
#8 only a repetition of the same truism in different terms. It seems also to have 


been overlooked, that circumstances and facts of every kind must be proved by 
human testimony ; that although ‘ cireumstances cannot lie,’ the narrators of 
them may; and that, like witnesses of all other, facts, they may be biassed or 
mistaken.” 

But this is arguing wide of the question. In what is called 
direct testimony, the fact is frequently a matter of doubt; in cir- 
cumstantial evidence, never,* but only the inference to be drawn 
from it; and herein lies the difference, which Mr. Wits does 
not see. Single witnesses, speaking to a conclusive fact of which 
they alone have congnizance, may be, as Burnett remarks, “‘cor- 
rupted or mistaken,” whilst from their testimony there is no appeal 
to reason; and often they have some connexion with the party, 
either for love or hate. Numerous witnesses, on the contrary, can 
hardly have a motive for false swearing; the facts are often of a 
nature about which there is little likelihood of a mistake—often 
such that a mistake as to their existence is impossible, because 
they are deposed to by witnesses who have examined them for 
that especial purpose—sometimes they are produced before the 
eyes of the court itself. Of this last kind are clothes, or property 
found in the criminal’s possession; as well as such evidence as 
this, adduced by Mr. Wixts in other places. 

« The cases are innumerable in which identification has taken place by means 
of impressions of nails, patches, abrasions, and other peculiarities made in the 
clay or soil during or before or after the commission of crime. At Warwick 
Spring Assizes, 1816, Isaac Brindley was convicted of the murder of Ann 
Smith. The deceased had struggled much, but was overpowered and drowned. 
Impressions were found in the clay, of the knee of a man who had worn 
breeches made of striped corduroy, and patched with the same material; but 
the patch was not set on straight, the ribs of the patch meeting the hollows of 
the cords of the garment into which it had been inserted. These circumstances 
corresponded exactly with the prisoner’s dress, and materially influenced the 
jury in convicting him. In the case of Tyler and Sewell, convicted at the 
Aylesbury Spring Assizes, 1830, of the murder of Benjamin Tyler, there was 
found the print of corded breeches, the deceased having worn smooth plush 
breeches; and one of the prisoners, who wore ribbed breeches, was afterwards 
seen removing marks of road-dirt from his breeches’ knees.” 

This is not so strong, but is still remarkable. 

“ On the trial of James Nisbett, at Maidstone Summer Assizes, 1820, for the 
murder of Thomas Parker and his housekeeper, it appeared that some persons 
after robbing the house of the deceased had set fire to it, so that the bedy of 
Mr. Parker was almost entirely consumed ;+ but the left leg remained perfect, 
and the foot had on a shoe which, having been originally too small, had been 
—- tying on; which circumstance was proved by the person who made the 
snoe, 

It may be observed too, in favour of circumstantial evidence, 
that when most of the cases are carefully examined in which per- 
sons have been wrongfully condemned, the circumstances will not 
be found to have been the sole cause. In the celebrated case of 
CoLteMan, the man was hanged through the woman robbed 
swearing to his ¢dendity ; the circumstances alone would never have 
convicted him. In other cases, the accused has either by his im- 
prudent conduct given suspicion of guilt, or he has gone about a 
similar crime, or at least a felony. Except in scientific opinions 


as to the causes of death, (which, however, are not questions of , 


circumstances from which the jury are to infer, but inferences 
drawn by witnesses as to natural causes,) and some of the old 
trials, where men have been executed without any other proof of 
the death than the mere disappearatice of the party, there is per- 
haps scarcely any case in which circumstantial evidence alone has 
couvicted a prisoner, or where a juryman could say, were the 
matter to do over again I should do other than I have done: and 
this is the nearest approach to right that humanity can attain. 

To leave the subject for the volume, Mr. Wits has divided 
his work into two leading parts,—one dealing with the general 
nature of evidence, both direct and circumstantial; the other inves- 
tigating the various divisions into which circumstantial evidence 
may be resolved ; laying down the principles applicable to each, and 
illustrating them by numerous cases, some selected, some manu- 
script, but all curious. In treating of the general subject, the 
critical reader may perhaps think that Mr. W1LLs retains rather 
too much of his profession, which induces him, as if he were 
drawing a deed, to omit no point which may have a relation to the 
subject ; whereas the beauty of a scientific treatise is to contain 
nothing but what is necessary. On the other hand, in dealing 
with the rationale of circumstantial evidence, he is deficient in 
grasp and depth. In the mean time, the lawyer will find in Mr. 
Wi ts's book much that may be useful in shaping his theory and 
guiding his practice; whilst the nature of many of the cases 
quoted will furnish interesting matter to readers who have no pro- 
fessional purpose in view. 

* Of course we are not speaking of a single circumstance, or even of one or two cir- 
cumstances; for such cases rarely come betore our tribunals, always mure disposed to 
extend than to narrow the chances of escape for the accused. — Ip such examples, the 
inferential uature of circumstantial evidence is added to the dubious nature of direct 


testimony. : 
+ It is necessary, in cases of murder, to adduce proof of the death. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue exhibition of this Society, at their Gallery in Suffolk Street, 
opens to te public on Monday, The private view is to-day; but we 
obtai: ed a peep on “ varnishing-day.” 

Viewed as a whole, the present show is by no means equal to some 
of former years: it has few prominent features, and the average amount 
of merit is not above mediocrity. 

The largest and most remarkable picture is one by Buss, of Christ 
mas gambols in the olden time ; representing the interior of an old hall, 
after the feast, with the vassals in high merriment under the influence 
of good cheer, and the lordly party sharing the mirth. Buss has evi- 
dently been emulating Mac.ise; and successfully too. Although the 





rude practical jokes and boisterous fun charecteristic of the scene afford 
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full scope for his broad humour, there is no offensive coarseness. - The 
painting is powerful, and carefully finished ; and if the gentle guests 
are rather uninteresting, there is no lack of character and spirit in the 
rest. A very characteristic and graceful design of a chivalric subject 
—not having a catalogue, we cannot give the title—by Exmorg, evi- 
dences great improvement on the part of this promising young artist. 
Two Fuseliesque extravaganzas by Von Ho st, and a pair of domestic 
subjects by Prentis, make up the sum of noticeable Designs. 

The Portraits are not so numerous as usual; and, which is a still 
greater improvement, they are generally better. A family party by 
Smart, is the perfection of still-life painting applied to mortals: the 
room and its occupants, the furniture and clothes, are delineated with 
equal accuracy; the persons only want animation—they appear as if 
under an exhausted receiver. The painting is extremely clever never- 
theless. A whole-length portrait of a lady and child, by poor Cuint, 
is one of his best efforts. Hurtstone’s portrait-pictures are the most 
numerous and attractive: among them is a good likeness of Mrs. 
Butler—best known by her stage name, “ Fanny Kemble.” Muppie- 
Ton has given Mrs. Nisbet’s features correctly, but he has not caught 
her animated expression, as the hoyden in The LoveChase. His whole- 
length of Forrest, as Mucbeth, isa satire upon that barbaric tragedian ; 
who seems to have carefully combed up his “ fell of hair” to mimic 
its erectness in a state of horror, so that it looks like the black crest of 
a great cockatoo. We remarked two very clever portraits, of a mother 
end daughter by Eppis, and of a lady in yellow by Laurence, among 
those more particularly worthy of attention. 

The Landscapes and Scenic pictures are numerous, but mostly slight : 
we noticed a Hungarian scene by ZEIGLER; a large epic landscape by 
Linton; several rustic groups by SHaYER; a fine coast view by 
Stark; several by TENNANT; a large moonlight by CuILpE; a strik- 
ing view in South America by Ecerron; two or three marine pictures 
by Wixson; and many pretty bits of scenery by ALFRED Montacug, 
ALLEN, Vickers, and others. 

Some Studies of rustic character by Insxrrr and his clever imitator, 
by Hancock, Pippinc, Gitt, Crater, and others, also struck us, 

The Water-colour room is very miscellaneous. _‘The Sculpture-room 
is better filled than usual. Park's busts of Dr. Bowring, Sadler, 
Haydon, and Miss Rainforth, are the best. ‘There is one of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, that is strongly characteristic; and we also recognized the 
features of Lord Brougham, and of Martin the painter. 


CHALON’S SKETCH OF THE QUEEN. 
ALFRED CHALON has made another drawing of the Queen, in water- 
colours; which Lane received the Royal command to lithograph. 
Both the original sketch and the copy on stone are privately ex- 
hibited, at the publisher’s, Mr. Boys of Golden Square, for two or 
three days previous to the lithographic drawing being printed. 

CuaAton’s first, or state portrait, is a gorgeous picture, representing 
the Queen in her regal capacity: the present one is a simple sketch of 
her Majesty as she appears in private life,—and a very charming speci- 
men it is of an intelligent, interesting, and unaffected young English- 
woman. The Queen, attired in an elegant morning-dress, is seated in 
the open air, apparently on the terrace at Windsor. The likeness is 
accurate, and the countenance has a pleasing and animated expression. 
Inasmuch as this portrait conveys the quiet and unassuming air of dig- 
nity blended with sweetness that is habitual to her Majesty, it may be 

referred by some to the more grand and stately one; the two resem- 
lances, however, are equally characteristic in their respective styles. 

The water-colour drawing is very delicate, and in pure taste: the 
chaste tone of colour, and the bright daylight effect, harmonize with 
the elegant simplicity of the design, and produce a most delightful 
ensemble. 

Lang has executed the lithographic copy with his usual fidelity and 
finish. ‘The drawing on the stone looks so beautiful, that it seems a 
pity it should be submitted to the process of printing. The finest im- 
pression on India paper cannot come up to the effect produced by the 
warm neutral tint and delicate granulation of the stone. If there is a 
difference between the copy and the original, it is perhaps in favour of 
the lithograph; in which the face has a more subdued and slightly 
pensive air. Allowance must be made, however, for the absence of 
colour, and for the drawing being reversed. 





HARRY WILSON’S SKETCHES. 

Provt, Harpinc, Lewis, Roserts,and STanFrecp,* having given to 
the world lithographic fac-similes of their sketches in handsome folio 
volumes, Mr. Harry Witson must needs fall in with the fashion ; 
which, sanctioned by his example, will no doubt be followed by other 
great geniuses. His predecessors have sent forth their productions 
five-and-twenty and even fifty at atime; but not thus lavishly does 
Harry WI1son pour out the treasures of his portfolio: he condescends 
to select only twelve “ gems of art.” ‘ But who is Harry Wilson?” 
we hear some one ask, as, struck by the originality of these Fugitive 
Sketches, he turns to the titlepage, whose cerulean blue, bordered with 
vine-leaves, reveals the artist’s name in characters of sunlight. Before 
answering it, however, we will just listen to the speculations of two 
or three persons who are looking over these curiosities. 

‘** I suppose,” says one, ‘this Harry Wilson is some precocious 
child, with what is called a taste for drawing,—which often means the 
want of it; whose foolish parents have indulged his fancy and gratified 
their own vanity by letting the urchin show his performances in print.” 

“Oh, no!’ says another, “ he is a superannuated drawing-master, 
crazy with conceit, and whose friends have let the old dotard expose 
his want of talent in this way to cure his vanity.” 

How egregiously people may be mistaken, to be sure! Harry WIL- 
SON is neither an aspiring boy nor an imbecile old man; but a flourish. 
ing artist, in the prime of life, who contributes to the exhibitions, and 
can boast of having drawings in the albums and portfolios of dis- 
tinguished connoisseurs and persons of rank and fashion: and, moreover, 
a facetious fellow, and of a very lively invention. 

** What!” exclaims a third, “are these burlesque sketches, where 
every principle of art is violated—these specimens of mannerism run 
mad—where the drawing (if such caricature scratching deserves the 
name) seems made from toys, or rather from the twelfth-cake models 
* SranFie_p’s Sketches are on the eve of publication. 





~ 
of confectioners, and not from natural objects—are these ludicrous 
abortions the production of a popular artist in the possession of his 
senses ?” 

*« Patience, my good Sir. You do not seem to perceive the inten. 
tion of this work: it is of a satirical nature. (Here a gesture 
of incredulity betrays the obtuseness of the listener.) Yes, itis g 
graphic satire on the mannerisms of some of the favourite artists of 
the day. Ex. gr. Prout, whose touch is caricatured, as you obserye, 
is careless in his architectural details: here you see capitals like cab. 
bages, and mouldings and other ornaments like piecrust. Lewis's 
style is somewhat rigid: here every object is cut out of wood. Harp. 
1NG is fond of brilliant contrasts: here you see black and white 
scattered in inextricable confusion. STANFIELD often groups objects 
artificially in his foregrounds: observe how unnaturally these groups 
are arranged. Rorerts is apt to define architectural forms too cut. 
tingly: see with what infantine uniformity the outlines of these build. 
ingsare made out. Turner's figures are proverbially bad: it was the 
height of ingenuity to surpass him in this particular—yet you see it is 
done. In short, the faults of all the artists whose manner you can 
trace are here exaggerated, and their beauties carefully omitted : and to 
complete the travestie, the two great fundamental rules of pictorial 
effect, breadtii and keeping, are violated to admiration. Such an 
elaborate satire on what is bad in art was never put forth since Ho. 
GARTH’s famousiliustration of false perspective. ‘The humour of that, 
however, is rather broad: here the point is so fine that the only fear ig 
lest it should not be perceived ; and we have therefore been at some pains 
to make it evident. We hope the jest is plain; and that no one will 
be so uncharitable as to suppose that Mr. Witson did not intend it~ 
because it is the intention that makes all the difference between laugh. 
ing with a sly wag and aé the unconscious joker. 

We have omitted to state that the views are principally architectural, 
and taken in Rome, Venice, Palermo, Caén, Rouen, Abbeville, &c.; 
and that they are crammed as full of objects as they can hold. 





SPECIMEN OF CHASING, 

WE have been highly gratified by the inspection of a most extraordinary 
and beautiful specimen of the art or chasing, of embossing metal in 
high relief, that in point of size, boldness, and finished execution, is 
perfectly unique. It is a model of Le Brun’s picture of the Battle 
of Arbela, three feet anda half in length and eighteen inches in height, 
embossed from a thin plate of copper to the height of three inches and 
a half—three times the height of the chasing of Benvenuto CELun1 
and the old Italian artists in metal. It is the production of a working 
silversmith of Pest, in Hungary, named JosEerH SZENLPETERY; who 
devoted seven years to this chef-d’ceuvre‘alone. Earning only a scanty 
subsistence for his family as a workman, this ingenious artist, inspired 
by the desire of fame—* that last infirmity of noble minds ”—resolved 
to achieve a work that should surpass any thing of the kind ever pro- 
duced. And he has succeeded—but at the expense of his prosperity, 
All the money that he had saved from his earnings, and much more 
which he borrowed at usurious interest, went to support his family 
while he pursued this labour of love. Fortunately, he found a friend, 
who rescued the poor artist from the fangs of the money-lenders, and 
has brought his elaborate performance to this country, with a view to 
dispose of it for him. It has been submitted to the Queen and the 
Duke of Sussex, and will probably be exhibited in public. At pre. 
sent it is in the possession of Mr. Herzronn, 109, Jermyn Street. 

As a work of art, though the production of an untaught genius, 
skilled only as an artisan, it is greatly to be admired for the spirit and 
energy of the numerous figures, the exhibition of muscular action in 
the limbs, and the expression in the heads. The way in which the 
perspective of the complicated groups is represented, so as to give the 
effect of distance to the smaller figures in the background and preserve 
the unity of the picture, is also admirable. When it is considered that 
the whole of this crowded composition of men and horses in violent 
action is wrought out from a thin plate of copper, beaten up hollow to 
various degrees of relief by means of punches, the almost incredible 
labour and skill required to produce such a work excites astonishment, 
It recalls the old times, when men were actuated by higher than mer- 
cenary views in their labours. We hope, for the sake of the ingenious 
enthusiast, that some wealthy connoisseur may be found willing to pay 
a remunerating price for this curiosity. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 22d ult., at Naples, Viscountess CuEtsea, of a daughter, 

On the 5th inst., at Vienna, the Hon? Lady Sririina, of a son. 

On the 16th inst., in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Won, Lady Russovt 
CockERreE Lt, of a daughter. 

On the 2lst inst., at Kushmore Lodge, Dorsetshire, the Hon, Mrs. Oszonng, of a 
daughter. 

On the 4th inst. 
Secretary of Leg n, of a son, 

On the 15th inst., at the house of her father, Rotert Williams, Esq., Grosvenor 
Square, the Lady of Artuur H. Dyke Actanp, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Stratford Green, Essex, the Lady of Captain M‘Nerur, younger, 
of Collonsay, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 16th of November, at Monghyr, Bengal, the Hon. Epmunpo Drummonp, of 
the Civil Service, third son of Viscount St allan, to Junta Mary, daughter of 
J.C. C. Sutherland, Esq., of Calentta, Secretary to the Law Commission. 

At Dublin, Jonn O’ConnewL, Esq. M.P., third son of Daniel O’Counell, Esq» 
M.P., to Entzaperu, daughter of the late Ryan, Esq, of Jubilee Hall, Dublin, 

On the 15th inst., at Brighton, Wintram James Maxwenn, Esq, of Weymouth 
Street, Portland Place, to Caronine Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir David Scott, Bart. 
of Silwood, Brighton. 

On the 15th inst., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, C. M. Carre, Esq., of the Island of 
Guernsey, to Frances, youngest daughter of the late George Tennant, Esq., of Russell 
Sqnare, and Cadoxton Place, Glamorgaushire. * 

On the 20th inst., at the parish-echurch of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. J. 5. 
Sexenove, LL.B., Rector of the parish of St. Mary Somerset, Upper Thames Street, 
and also of Cooling, near Rochester, to Maroarert, eldest daughter of the Rev, W. 
Willis Moseley, LL.D, of Bloomsbury, 

At Liverpool, SamueL Wi.peRsptn, Esq., the originator of infant schools, to MakY, 
widow of R,. Spencer Dowding, Esq., of Wick, Worcester. 

DEATHS, 

On the 19th inst., at Piccadilly, Lieut-Geu, Sir Eowarp Barnes, G,C.B., M.P. for 
Sudbury, in his 62d year. 

On the 18th inst., at Brighton, in her 18th year, Lady Mary Gaey EaeRton, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Wilton, 





at Naples, the Lady of Joun Kennepy, Esq., her Majesty's 
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On the 14th inst., at Hastings, in his 73d year, Lieut.Gen. Wittiam Mitiar, Di- 
tor-Gieneral and a Colonel Commandant of the Royal Artillery, 
= the 2lst inst. Tuomas CutnNnact Porter, Esq., of Birlingham, in the county 
f Worcester, and Fulham, Middlesex. a 
On the 20th inst., at Hayling, Hants, the infant son of B. W. Greenrietp, Esq. 
On the 15th inst., at Thurso, Caithness, North Britain, Wintram Sincuair, Esq., of 
wick, in his 90th year, 
On the 14th inst., at East Hill, Wandsworth, the Rey. P. ALLwoop, B.D., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, in his 70th year. 
On the 16th inst., at Hoby, Leicestershire, the Rev, Heway Browns, Rector of Hoby 
and Aylestone, in that county. . Sard 
Onthe 17th inst., at Peckham, Surry, in his 70th year, Partie HAMMERSLEY 
Leatues, Esq., F A.S., a member of the Inner Temple, and for nearly forty years in 
Accountant's Office at the Bank of England. 
On the 20th of December, on board her Majesty’s ship Etna, of the yellow fever, 
Rosrrt W. SaunDERs, in his 18th year, eldest son of Robert J. Saunders, Esq., of 
ey 18th inst., at Rathbone Place, Mrs, MaRTELLE, in her 98th year. 
At Elgin, Mrs. Batcuen, at the very advanced age of 107 years. 


THE ARMY. 
War-orrice, March 23.--14th Regt. of Light Drags. Ensign G. K. M. Dawson, 
from the 90th Regt. of Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bodkin, who rebires, 
16th Regt. of Light Drags.—Capt. G. J. M‘Dowell to be sk by purchase, vice 
Mercer, who retires; Lieut. P. Bonham to be Capt. by purchase, vice M‘Dowell ; 
Cornet D. H. Mackinnon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bonham; J. R.O’Connor, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Mackinnon. Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot 
Guards—Capt. Hon. J. Lindsay to be Adjt. vice Torrens, appointed Major of Brigade. 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—W. T. C. Robinson, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 
Scots Fusiler Guards—Capt. Hon. D, H. Murray, from the 25th Regt. of Foot, to be 
Lieut. and Capt. vice D. Willan, who exchanges. 25th Regt. of Foot—Capt. R. D. 
Willan, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt. vice Murray, who exchanges. 40th 
Foot—Ensign H. Halkett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Willock, who retires ; 
J. Johnston, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Halkett. 45th Foot—Ensign 
John Otway Cuffe to be Lieutant by purchase, vice Tulloch, promoted; Heury 
John Shaw, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cuffe. 47th Foot—Major Lord 
G. A. Hill, from the half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice M. Dalyell, who ex- 
changes; Capt. J. Gordon aii) to be Major, by purchase, vice Lord G. A. Hill, who 
retires; Lieut. J. B. Blake to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gordon; Ensign D. West to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blake; R. J. Ebrington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice West. 62d Foot—Ensign G. Mackay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mathias, pro- 
moted; L. B. Tyler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mack. 71st Foot—Capt. 
W. Percival, from the half-pay of the th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet Major 
W. Long, who exchanges; Lieut. W. Speer to be Capt. by purchase, vice Perceval ; 
who retires; Ensign W. Hope to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Speer; Joho Elphin- 
stone Fleming, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hope; Surg. T. Bulkeley, 
M.D. from the half-pay of the 4th West India Regt. to be Surg. vice T. Young, 
placed upon half-pay. 90th Foot—Lieut. W. J. Owen to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Bowlby, dec.; Ensign J. H. Bringhurst to be Lieut. vice Owen; T. Ross, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dawson, appeinted to the 14th Light Drags. ; Gent. 
Cadet W. P. Purnell, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Bringhurst. 
98th Foot—Ensign F. A. Whimper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kennedy, who re- 
tires; R. Stephenson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Whimper. 
Brevet—Capt. F. Busslitt, of the Royal Malta Fencible Regt.to be Major in the 
Army, with local and temporary rank. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, March 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Okell and Watmough, Wigan, Lancashire, drapers—Shaw and ._M‘Kie, Manchester, 
eommission agents—Kobb and Lingard, Manchester, importers of cigars—Giles and 
Snow, Bristol, linendrapers — R. and W. Webster, Halifax, cloth-manufacturers — 
Badcock and Weston, Limehouse Cut, manufacturing chemists—Rose and Tomlinson, 
Sheffield, builders—R. and W. Rodd, Evesham, Worcestershire, mercers— Warren and 
Jervis, Wells, brush-makers— Hall and Rouilly, Bartlett’s Buildings, working-jewellers 
—G. and S. A. Cowper, Mumps, Lancashire, linendrapers—Lund and Co. Silsden, 
Yorkshire, coal-merchants; as far as regards J. Cross—J. F. and G. Costerton, Great 
Yarmouth, merchants—Calverley and Skerratt, Manchester, joiners— Parry and Clarke, 
Worcester, mercers—Watson and Co. Newcastle-upou-Tyne, hair-dealers—Blood and 
Son, Tamworth, hutchers—Green and Co. Storrs, Yorkshire, getters of pot clay—Han- 
son and Co. Huddersfield, woolstaplers ; as far as regards T. Hirst—Larner and Bowles, 
Newgate Market, meat salesmen—Hewett and Smith, East Ilsley, Berkshire, surgeons 
—Cutten and Co. Margate, coal-merchants— Harrison and Pearsall, Bromsgrove, millers 
Toone and Boyer, Loughborough, attornies. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Connan, Wituram, Manchester, coach-proprietor, to surrender April 10, May 1: 
solicitors, Messrs, Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. 
Manchester. 

Corin, Paiute BRanweEtt, Penzance, Cornwall, spirit merchant, March 31, May 
1: solicitors, Mr. Slee, Parish Street, Southwark; and Pender and Co. Falmouth. 

Jackson, SamueL Bennet, Liverpool, grocer, April 7, May 1: solicitors, Mr. Mal- 
laby, Liverpool; and Mr. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Rosins, GreENway, Walworth, architect, March 29, May 1: eolicitors, Messrs. 
Lythgoe and Martin, Essex Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Turnsu.t, BensamIN, Cheltenham, coal-merchant, April 10, May 1: solicitors, Mr. 
Shearman, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Paris, Stroud. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 9, Cook, Faversham, grocer—April 12, Arbuthnott and Bracken, Philpot 
Lane, merchants—April 12, Benjamin, Jewry Street, Aldgate, watch-manufacturer— 
April 12, Douglas, Old Broad Street, merchant—April 12, Anderson, Wigmore Street, 
merchant—A pril 12, Starie, Cutler Street, Houndsditch, builder—A pril 12, Ellingworth, 
York, bookseller—A pril 10, B. and R. Wallis, Blackwall, ship-builders—April 10, West, 
High Street, Shoreditch, grocer—April 10, Liddard, Langbourn Chambers, Fenchurch 
Street, merchant—April 10, Pomeroy junior, Brixham, Devonshire, banker—April 12, 
E, and C. Haines, Gloucester, linendrapers—A pril 12, Welch, Brockworth, Glouces- 
tershire- corn-dealer—April 11, Sandell, Oxford, apothecary —April 11, Marston, Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, chemist—April 12, Gillott, Masbrough, Yorkshire, timber-mer- 
chant—April 12, Dickinson and Throp, Blackburn, Lancashire, ironfounders—A pril 20, 
Arton, Howdon, Yorkshire, draper—April 16, Shenck, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
—April 11, Mande, Wetherby, Yorkshire, money-scrivener—A pril 11, Crampton, Tong, 
Yorkshire, scribbling-miller—April 14, Mills, Liverpool, butcher. 

CERTIFICATES, 4 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 10. 

Carlisle, Liverpool, stone-mason— Bunn, Spicer Street, Spitalfields, cabinet-maker— 
White, Willingale Spain, Essex, goose-feeder—Faulkes, Bowbridge, Gloucestershire, 
coal-merchant— Davies, Liverpool, painter—Clarke and Parry, Manchester, drysalters 
—J.T. and S. Major, Poole, upholsterers—Ormesher, *tockport, Cheshire, wheelw right 
Roberts, Carnarvon, plumber—Davis, Birmingham, brace manufacturer — Hayes 
junior, Liverpool, ship-builder. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown, ALEXANDER, Portobello, spirit-dealer, March 23, April 6, 
Nicuorsoy, Dann, Edinburgh, grocer, March 23, April €. 








[ 








Friday, March 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Randles-and Temple, Birmingham, schoolmistresses—R. and J. Fell, St. Mary 
Overie’s Dock, Southwark--Varty and Wilson, Liverpool, harness-makers—W, and J. 
Nash, Langley Marish, Buckinghamshire, farmers--Gooding and Battyl, Salmon 
Lane, Commercial Road, common-brewers—Thomas and Essex, surgeons, Trevethin, 
Monmouthshire—Biuks and Telfair, Durham, tailors--Glover and Co. Greet’s Green 
Colliery, West Bromwich ; as far as regards J. Siddon—Morris and Chase, Craven 
Street, solicitors—Barnes and King, Bond Street, hair-dressers—Gutteridge and Daw- 
on, Hinckley, Leicestershire, merchants—Remavel and Fountain, Edward Street, 

ortman Square, furniture-brokers—Mirfin and Dry, Tottenham Court Road, silk- 
warehousemen—Dring and Cartwright, Waketield, corn-factors—Peace and Tildesley, 
Leamington Priors, general-wharfingers —Davies and Howard, Manchester, workings 
jewellers—J, and J, Shield, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers. 

ya INSOLVENT. 

“TRONG, FREDERICK, Great Tower Street, merchant, March 22, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Anprew, Tomas, Moor Street, Soho, licensed victualler, to surrender April 2, 
May 4: solicitor, Mr. Pollock, Red Lion Square; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, 
Basinghall Street. 

Brxu, Wiu.1aM, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, common brewer, April 16, May 4: solicitors, 
Messrs, Swain and Co, Old Jewry; and Mr. Gibson, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

Boppy, Tomas, and Catiry, Roszrt, Leeds, timber merchants, March 28, May 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Battye and Co. Chancery Lane ; and Rayner and Bradley, Leeds. 

Fox, Samuzt, Sheffield, iron-master, March 31, May 4: solieitors, Mr. Tattershall, 
Great James Street; and Messrs. Palfreyman and Bingley, Sheffield. 

Gowak, Samuxt, Deptford, wine merchant, March 30, May 4: solicitor, Mr. 
Kennett, Cornhill; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Jznxins, Joun, Windsor, leather seller, April 3, May 4: solicitor, Mr. Poole, 
Clement’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Marexrrs, Francis, Oxford, wine merchant, March 30, May 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lock and Co, Cornhill ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Nicxots, Samuzt, Leeds, carpet-merchant, March 29, May 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Strangways and Walker, Renee Inn ; and Mr. Ray, Leeds, 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 16, Wright, Liverpool, tavern-keeper—April 16, England, Knaresborough, 
flax-merchant—April 17, Pyefinch, Shrewsbury, chemist—May 1, Gerrard, Marsden, 
— cotton-spinuer—April 24, Balsom, Heston Abbott, Devonshire, cabinet- 
maker. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 13. 

Barrington and Moss, Rope, Cheshire, cotton spinners—Harwood, York, irotmonger 
—Chiesman, Leeds, victualler—Jones, High Street, Shadwell, slopseller—Scott, Flint, 
iron-master—Bird, Manchester, commission-agent —Wayte, Stoke-upon-Trent, wharf- 
inger—Rogers, Oxford Street, jeweller—Shaw, Manchester, auctioneer—Dodd, Ber- 
ners Street, harp-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Lawson, Grorce, Dundee, ironmonger, March 28, April 28. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


















Saturday, Monday) Tuesday |/Vednes. | Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent.Consols......- 93 93 93% 93} 93% 93% 
DittoforAccount.......0+ 93% 93% 93% 93% 935 93% 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,....} shut — —- —— — — 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....} shut — — oe a woos 
New 3¢ per Cents,......+.] 100% 1003 101 101 1015 100% 
Long Annuities...... eoee} shut ao na — — — 
Bank Stock,3 perCt.. ° shut oe — —— — 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......} shut Sod — — — —_ 
Exchequer Bills,2$d,p.diem} 62 pm. 64 62 62 64 63 

Iudia Bonds,4 per Cent...) 64 pm. | “— 65 64 64 6 























FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 





















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 86 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct., 20% 
Austrian ...cceseceees ~ — | Ditto, Ut es a 6 — 23 
Belgian..ccccsse coer 5 — 103¢ || Mississippi (New).....6 —- — 
Brazilian.. 5 — 79 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — —— |New York(payble.1845) 5 — 92 
CUE ciccxciccccccs © = —— | Ditto itto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .....6 — 9BE [|Ohio...ccccccccocsees — 100 
Danish......ssecesees 3 — 75¢ || Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — 93 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54 Peruvian .ccccccesecce _ 21¢ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 103 || Portuguese .....0.005. 3 — 20% 
French. .socccccsscees 3 — | OF. Or, ||Ditto, ...05 -5 — 67 
Ditto. ...0.+6 — 108f 50c Ditto New. 5 — 30 
Greek of 1825 _ — | Prussian........ soseee dt — — 
Louisiana, ......s0060. 5 — 96 Russian of 1822 .......5 — lllé 
Mexican. .cccccccecsee 3 — —— | Ditto (Metallic) ...... _ — 
Ditto ...ccccecesesess 6 — 28 Spanish Consolidated, 5 — | 21 





SHARES, (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ......... 4 Commercial Docks........0+0+ 56 
Bolanos ......+- Bast Inilis.ccoccccccccccesses! BIS 
Brazilian Imperial ......0s0.+e 24 London. .....ccccccsceces 5 
British Iron ..ccccccsccccccccee 33 St. Katherine ...0....sesccceee| 100 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 14% || West India. ......c.eseseeeeee | 1OOZ 
3 Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... 


eeeeeesereree 















United Mexican ......s.eeeee8 t — 

Australian Agricultural .. . 44 London Westminster Bank .... 21g 

Canada Company ..sec.eesseee} 32 National Provincial Bank..... 33% 

General Steam Navigation,....| —— ||Provincial Bank of Ireland ,... 42 
GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 
There has been a good supply of Wheat azd Flour this week: the mealing trade is, 
however, very firm, on full as good terms as on Monday. Malting Barley supports our 
last quotation, and Beans and Peas are steady in value. We are moderately supplied 
with Oats this week; the trade is, however, dull, though we cannot call it lower. In 
other articles no alteration, 







% 6% %. Se % Be 

Wheat,Red New 46 to 56 Rye, New..,... 30.. Oats, Feed, 19 ., 24 
ime ......... 58.. 62 | Barley, Stained 26 ., 32 ine... 22... 2 
White, New.. 52... 58 | Mahting.....0 33.. Poland... 21.. 23 
Fine - 58... 62 | Malt, ary. 50... ine... 24 2 





«+ 58... 60 
+2 30... 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 


to 40, Od, to 48 6d 
eo #4 O op 4 10 
a ee © @ 
eo 5S OO we S&S 8 
« © 6 iw © @ 








(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


HAY AND STRAW. 
PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 



























- 95s,to100s, . to 1008, 90s. tol05s 
75 « eo 0 80 .. 90 
o 0 « Ce @ 
105 4. 115 - iS coves 120 2. 126 
Straw, Whe: 38 4. 42 45 eseee 40 oe 45 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales | Iron, in Bars .... cose 10h CBee @ OC 
55s 54, | Rye. soe 293, Bd. in, in Bars . ccce 4 I Ooe 4S GC 
Barley. 2 9 Bean: 88 7 Quicksilver........perlb. 0 3 6.. 0 0 0 
Oats... 20 6 j}Peas.. e+ 32 11 Copper, Cake.....perton 91 0 0.. 000 
Duty on FORKIGN CORN for the present Week, | Lead, Pig ....--+++eeee0 2110 0..215 0 
Whent,..,002- 31s. Bd, | Rye ....eese00 25s. Od. —_———— 
Rarley. eo I Sane, a ae BULLION 
Oats..cccosees Peas... .ccesee 2. 8 Gold, Portugal, in Coi r od, 
sees Foreign, in Bars 9 
FLOUR. +... New Doubloons 
. 55s. | Silver,in Bars, Stand, 
50 +e» New Dollars .....+ 











46 
45 





~ COALS. _ 





Essex and S on 
Norfolk and Stockton 

BREAD,,.. 7d.to 94.the 41b, Loaf 
BUTTER,...Best Fresh 16s.0d .perdoz 

















HOPS. Muscovado,... d.te 0 
Kent Pockets........ percwt. BL.108. 2. Al. 08. } yrolnsses...cecccccccccccee 90s .. 36 
Choice Ditto.....cccecscevene 44..5 0 
Sussex Pocket - 8 5 3 10 
Superfine Ditto. oo 3 12 .. 3 16 Rape Oil hy 


seeeee Refined 

POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil... 

Scotch Reds ....percwt.4l.' 03.04, to 01.0, Od, | Linseed Oi1Cak 
008. 000 Rape Cake.. 










Autry, James, and Suerwin, Joun, Dartford, farmers March 22, 
Wootzy, Harpy, Moulton, Lincolnshire, grocer, March 20. 
? 8 
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Raw Fat, per 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





GARDEN. 

On Monday, CORIOLANUS. After which AMILIE, 

On Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS. 

On Wednesday, no Performance. 

On Thursday, CORIOLANUS, 

On Friday, no Performance. 

Boxes 5s.; Seeond Price 28.64. Pit 2s.6¢.; Seeond 
Priee ls. 6@. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Priee 1s. 
Upper Gallery 1s.; Second Price 64. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
New Romantic Drama—Last Eight Nights of the 
“ Fly,” also of Signor Hervio Nano’s Performances, and 
the Bedouin Arabs. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
A New Piece, called THE GUIDE OF THE TYROL! 
After which THE GNOME FLY! 
To be followed by 
THE MAYOR AND THE MONKEY! 
To eonclude with the extraordinary Performances of 
THE BEDOUIN ARABS. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till &. 
Places and Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Calvert 
and of Mr. Sama, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 


PPHEATRE ROYAL COVENT 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Boxes for this Evening, in the best situations, 
can be engaged at CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, 
Holles Street. 
Pit Tickets, 8s, 6d. each ; Season, Transferable, 15/, 15s, 
Terms of Subscription to the Library. 
er 


BE SE vb ccccevcsnvececoseses 
BEE ROME onc rcccacers 
Quarter. .cccscccccces 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 

DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON- 

DON, DUNDEE, andPERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 

Steam Wharf, 272,Wapping,as under: 

The DUNDEE, Capt.Kipp, Wednesday, 28th Mareh, 
——11 Morning. 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 4th April, 
—8 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exehange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. ExvizaBetu Hore, Agent. 


LUB CHAMBERS ASSOCIATION, 
REGENT STREET, 

5,000 Shares of 10/. each. 
Banxers—Messrs. Wright and Co, 6, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Arcuitecr-—-Decimus Burton, Esq. Spring Gardens, 

Applications for Prospectuses and for the Unappro- 
priated Shares, stating Kesidence and Profession, must 
be forwarded, post paid, either to Messrs. Richardson and 
Pike, Solicitors to the Association, 28, Goldeu Square ; 
or to Edward Hastings, Esq. Honorary Secretary, 6, 
Waterloo Place. 











—_§_» 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
TOWN LOTs. 

The COMPANY possessing 163 Acres in the Port and 
Town of ADELAIDE, the Directors announce to 
Settlers going to South Australia, that their Manager there 
will grant Building Leases of portions of said Lands ; 102 
Acres of which were of the preliminary selections. Per. 
sons with satisfactory references can receive an intro- 
duction to the Company's Agent, desiring him to render 
every particular of all unappropriated on their arrival. 
Apply, if by letter (post paid), to 

Epmunp J, Wueeter, Manager. 

19, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 

IGHT-KEYED COCOA FLUTES, 

with Mosaic Gold or German Silver, double spring- 
actioned keys, mare on the principle of the two most emi- 
nent Professors, Nicholson and Kudal, Price 20. 15s. with 
Case, &c. complete. Every Flute is tested, and none 
offered for sale unless found to possess the elements of 
true musical expression; namely, volume of toue, mel- 
low, vocal, aud brilliant, combining equality of power, 
accuracy of intonation, and facility of blowing. At 
Limarrpand Co.’s Music Warehouse, 143, Strand, near 
to Somerset House, facing Catherine Street. 


N ARSALA WINE.—CRAWFORD 
1 and Co, beg to inform their Friends and the 
Public that they have now on SALE a parcel of the 
above well-known WINE, It is strongly recommended 
for dinner use, being of the highest character, quite 
bright, and fit for immediate consumption. Price (for 
eash only) Eleven Guineas the Quarter Pipe, or 26s, the 
Dozen, bottles inclusive, Country orders must contain 
references for payment in London,—Crawroxp and Co. 
129, Regent Street. 


a TEA AND COFFEE SER- 

VICES. T. COX SAVORY, 47, Cornhill, London, 
(Seven doors from Gracechurch Street, ) offers tor selection 
an elegant and most extensive assortment of Silver Tea 
Services, varying in price from 15/, to 30/. the Service of 
Teapot, Sugar Basin, and Milk Ewer. The ground floor, 
and first, second, and third floors are fitted up expressly 
for the display of Plate and Plated Goods, and a Pam- 
phlet is given gratis, with Drawings and list of Prices. 
T. COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, Watchmaker, and Silver- 
smith, 47, Cornhill, Lopdon. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


a mild and efficient proteetor of the Skin and 
Complexion from the bauelul influence of Frost, Cold 
Winds, or Damp Atmosphere ; heals Chilblains, Chaps, 
aud renders the most harsh and rough Skin delightfully 
soft, fair, and smooth; effectually eradicates all Erup- 
tious and other Cutaneous Defeets, at the same time im- 
parting a healthy Juvenile Bloom. In cases of Burns 
aud Scalds, it immediately allays the irritability and 
reduces the inflammation. Gentlemen, after Shaving, 
will find it allay the irritation and make the Skin smooth 
and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty in- 
cluded. Observe.—The Name and Address of the Pro- 
prietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON, is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, which is pasted en the Cork, also printed, in red, 
oa the Wrapper in which each Bottle is enclosed. Ask 
tor “KROWLAND’'S” KALYDOR, Sold by them, and 




















by respectable Perfumers aud Medicine Venders, 








OUNTY FIRE OFFICE AND 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Established 1806. 
Capitals—A Miriion Srertine anp Upwarps, 
President — The Right Hon. Earl Gkey. 
Trustees aud Directors. 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
The Most Noble the Maiq. of Northampton, 
The Right Hon. Lord King. 
The Right Hon. Lord Northwick. 
Sir W. E. Welby, Bart. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 
G. E, Welby, Esq. M.P. 
George Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Const, Esq. 
J. E. Conant, Esq. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq, 

&e,. &e. &e. 

The County is the only Fire Office which has con- 
stantly made Returns to its Members, and for a long 
series of years, These Returns have varied from 10 to 25 
per cent, and have amounted to upwards of 100,000/. 

In the Life Office, nearly the whole of the Profits are 
divided amoug the parties insured. Their effect may be 
judged of from a Policy taken out by his late Majesty on 
his own life for 3000/, which additions increased to 39632. 

Upwards of thirty Insurance Offices having broken up 
within a few years, and nearly as many new ones having 
been projected within the last two or three years, it may 
be necessary to observe, that all the substantial advan- 
tages promised by such new Offices have been long realized 
under the plans and management of the Provident Life 
Office. J. A. Beaumont, Secretary. 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Directors. 
William Bardgett,Esq. James Foster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq, Erasmus RK. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esy, 
Tohn Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrisou, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, iKsq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIs INSTITUTION, 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered. 

Increasing Kates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thanin any other Office, 

A Board of Directors in attendancedaily at Twoo’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admittedin the Policy. 

All claims payable within One Month after proot of 
death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
report, 

A liberal Commission allowedto Solicitors and Agents. 











cent, per Annum payable during 





Agé, | First Five Second Five| Third Five |rourth Five Remainder 
| Years. P y f Life 





} Years. | ears. | ife, 
voll 1 4 1 510\/110n}116 9/2 3 8 
30/1 6 4/119 2/119 1/2 7 41217 6 
40}116 1/2 441214 6/3 7 3)4 3 4 
50/216 7/3 9 4/4 5 5|5 6 34613 7 





Peter Morrison, Resident Director, 


 —_—-- LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
69, Cornhill, London, 

36, Westmoreland Street, Dublin ; 45, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool ; and 28, Corn Street, Bristol. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, 

PATRON. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset, F.R.S, 
Drirecrors. 

T. Lamre Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | George Lungley, Esq. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S, | Kenneth Mackenzie. Esq. 
C. Farebrother, Esq. Ald, John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M.P. 

Puysician.—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S, 

Sureeon.—E., 8. Symes, Esq. 
Acruary, 
W.S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

By the new principles of Life Assurance in this Society, 
amongst other advantages the assured will enjoy the fol 
owing; 

1. Moderate rates of premium consistent with security. 

2. A cash credit on his assurance to the extent of two- 
thirds of the payments on his policy or deferred annuity. 

3. Two-thirds of the payments on elapsed policies re- 
turnable at death, 

4. Two-thirds of the entire profits and of the guarantee 
fund divided annually. 

5. Special bonus on each policy becoming a claim in 
favour of the widow of the assured. 

6. Females assured at one year less than their actual 
ages. 

7. Facility in effecting assurances. 

Prospectuses, detailing the objects of the Society at 
length, with every variety of Tables, may be had by ap- 
plication at the Office, or at any of the Agents) Com- 
munications on the formation of Branches and Agencies 
to be addressed to T, Lamie Murray, Esq. No. 69, Corn- 
hill, London. F. Fercuson Camrovx, Sec. 


)RANKS'S SARSINE PASTE, OR 
ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA.—ThisCompuund contains the ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE ofSarsaparilla, in combination with other Vege- 
table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure and 
Concentrated Form. It will keep in all Climates, and 
not deteriorate by Age. 

Preparedonly by George Franks, Surgeou,90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had ef all Wholesale and 
respectable Ketail Patent Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. In Packages at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, 

Mr. Franks may be consulted daily until Twoo’Clock. 

Cavution.—The Public are protected against Counter 
feits by the name, “Grorck FRANKs, BLACKFRIARS 
Roap,” being engraved on the Goverament Stamp at- 


tached to each packet.—90, Blackfriars Road, 














es 
(je BALL for the BENEFIT 
of the POLISH REFUGEES not participagj 
in the Government Grant.—The funds collected for 1 . 
unfortunate exiles being now completely exhausted the 
Literary Association of the Frieuds of Poland is an 
pelled once more to appeal to the benevolent in their 
behalf, For this purpose a BALL will be given at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday, the 29th instaug, 
under the following distinguished patronaze— , 
Her Grace the Dutchess of Somerset 
Her Grace the Dutchess of Hamilton 
Her Grace the Dutchess of Sutherland 
Lady Frances Sandon Lady Anne Wilbraham 
Lady James Stuart Lady Georgiana Wortley 
Lady Mary Fox Lady Wharucliffe 
Lady Frances Egerton Lady Burdett 
Miss Coutts 
Tickets to be had at Dr. Blundell's, M.D. Hon, Sep, 
18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square; Mr, Sams’s 
St. James’s Street; M. Wilizewski, stationer, 116, Jerm “4 
Street; Mr. Eagleton, 83, Newgate Street; and at { e 
Chambers of the Literary Association, 10, Duke Street, 
St. James’s. * 








On 30th March will ‘be | Published, _ 

VOLUME THE SEVENTH: (AND LAST,)yoR 
r i YHE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 

SCOTT. By Mr. Lockuarr. 
Rosertr Capeiy, Edinburgh; Joun Murray, and 
Wuittaker and Co. London, 
Of whom may be had, 

THE LIFE, Vols. I, Il, 11. 1V. V. and VI. 

WAVEKLEY NOVELS, 48 vols, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 12 vols, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 28 yols, 
—) oa Just Published, Ts 
Dedicated ,by Special Permisswn, to her Majesty the 

ueen Dowager. 
Second Edition, with Additions, Price 2s. 6d, 


OUTH AUSTRALIA ; containing a 
Description of ADELAIDE, HINTS to EML 
GRANTS; PROCEEDINGS of the SOUTH AUs. 
TRALIAN COMPANY; a variety of useful and ay 
thentic information; a Map of the Colony; and a Plap 
of the ‘Town, 

Londou. Rosert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. Sold also by 
W. War uine, 409, Strand; Mr. Guiippon, South Austra. 
lian Agent, 3, Austin Friars, J. Menzirs, Edinburgh; 
and by all Booksellers. 


MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Just Published, to be continued Monthly, in imperial 
8vo. Part L. Price 3s. of 
IOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of the 
most celebrated PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, 
&c. &e. who have contributed to the advancement of Me- 
dical Science. By Tuomas Josera Perricrew, ERS, 
F.S.A, F.L.S. 

The advantage as well as pleasure derivable from the 
perusal of the Biographical Memoirs of great and distin- 
guished men, is universally admitted, and applies most 
strongly to the members of a profession whose labours 
have been eminently useful to mankind, and whose ex- 
ample deserves to be held forth to those who are destined 
to succeed them in their praiseworthy career, 

London: Fisner, Son, and Co, 


SCIENTIFIC TREATISES 
REPUBLISHED FROM THE SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
l 


In post 8vo. embellished with Plates and Wood-Cuts, 


rice 6s. 
A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
By Joun Patiurps, F.R.S. G.s. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London; Author 
of “ Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire,” “A 
Guide to Geology,” &e. &c. 


In post 8vo. Price 6s. illustrated by upwards of 100 Ea 
gravings on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, 
A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. 

By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D, F.R.S. 

Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, 

cc. &e. 


: i. 
In post 8vo, Price 6s. profusely embellished with 
ood-cuts, 
M INERALOGY, according to the 
Natural History System, 

By Rosert Jameson, F.R-SS. L. and E, 
Regius Professor of Natural History, and Lecturer on 
Mineralogy in the Caley oi Edinburgh, &e, &e&e. 


In 4to. with Twenty-seven Engravings, Price 12s. 
SYSTEM OF ARCHITECT URE, 
WITH THE PRACTICE OF BULLDING, 
By Witt1aM Hosxina, F.5.A, Architect. 


"iy post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
UTLINES OF A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON MEDICAL J URISPRU- 
DENCE. By Tuomas Stewart Trait, M.D. oe 
Regius Protessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c. &c, &c. 


In 8vo. Secoud Edition, Price 9s. 

ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS 
of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during 

the Seventeenth aud Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosa, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Wittiam WHEWELL, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vv 


M.A. 


In 4to. Price 12s. with Fourteen highly-finished 
Eugravings, 
LEMENTS OF ANATOMY, 
GENERAL, SPECIAL, and COMPARATIVE, 
By Davip Cratoiz, M.D. 
Vil. 


. Price 15s. with 54 igures engraved on Steel, 
4 “GENE RAL AND. SYST EMATIC 


TREATI-E ON INSECTS 


By James Winson, F.R.S.E. M.W.S &e. Se. KIN, 
ApaM and CHuarLes Back, Edinburzh; SiMPE Ms 
dé HaMlle 


Marsa, and Co.; WairraKker aud Co.; au 
Ton, ADams, and Co, London. 
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Now Ready, Price 2/. 2s. morocco very elegant, 

EATH'S SHAKSPEARE GAL- 

ERY: consisting of Forty-five [deal Portraits 

+ einal Female Characters in the Plays of the 

raved under the Superintendeuce of Mr. 

from Drawings by the most eminent 
Cuartes Titt, Fleet Street. 


ee .. aa 7 = 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
GEORGE VIRTUE, IVY LANE, PATERNOS- 
BY TER ROW, LONDON, 
9 ss permission, te H. R. H. the 
Desieateds ty hee of Kent. 
ichly bound in blue Saxony, with gilt leaves, 1/. 1s. 


MAMPBELL'S SCENIC ANNUAL, 
FOR 1838 


hirty-six exquisitely finished Engravings 

P nneny 0 erkable Setors in Eurcpe and America, 
with a rich Fund of Literary Matter corresponding with 
h Subject, and comprising Original Poetry by the 
Sater, omas CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of “ The 


Pleasures of Hope.” 


2 
‘ mission, to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Dedicated, by per Queen Victoria. ’ 
SCOTLAND. By Witx1am Beartiz, M.D. Grad. of 
Univ. of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians London; of the Historical Institute of 
France; Author of “ Switzerland,” &c. Illustrated by 
One Hundred and Twenty splendid Views, (with a 
Map of the Country,) taken in the course of last 
Year, by Messrs. T. Allom, W. H. Bartlett, H. M‘Cul- 
loch, &c. ; engraved by Messrs. RK. Wallis, J, Cousen, G, 
Richardson, &c. &c. Complete in 2 elegant 4to. Volumes, 
jn neat watered cloth, gilt a Price 3/. 3s. 


SWITZERLAND. By Witr1am Bearriz, M.D. 
Illustrated by Que Hundred and Eight splendid Engra- 
i By the most Eminent Artists. From Drawings 
taken on the spot by W. H. Barruert, Esq. Witha 
large Map of the Country, corrected to the present time, 
by the Author of “ Switzerland,’’ Complete in Two 
elegant Volumes quarto, bound in neat watered cloth, 
with gilt leaves, Price 3/, 





THE WALDENSES;; or, Protestant Valleys of Pied- 
montand Dauphiny. By Wriii1am Bearriz, M.D. Il- 
lustrated from a Series of Drawings, taken on the spot 
by Messrs, W. H. Bartlett and W. Brockedon, F.R.S. ; 
also, an Original Portrait of the Author. This Work in- 
cludes the scenery of the labours of Felix Neff, Pastor of 
the High Alps, and of Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche; forming the only Illustrated History of these 
Valleys ever published. | Complete in one handsome 
Volume, 4to. richly gilt, Price 20, 


VIEWS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, from 
Original Drawings by W. H. Barrvert, Esy.; with 
Historical and Topographical Descriptions, by Professor 
Van Kampen, of Amsterdam, Embellished with Sixty- 
two splendid Engravings, and a Map. Complete in one 
Volume, royal Svo. Price 15s. cloth lettered. An Edition 
ofthis Work may also be had in the French language. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, compiled chiefly from Original Docu- 
ments, collected over Great Britain and America. By 
Rosert Paitip, Author of “ The Lady’s Closet Library.” 
With a splendid Engraving, from an Original Portrait, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, Price 12s. in embossed cloth. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, March 23. 
’ , 


R. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
M 3 
(QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 


TIMES. 
A Series of Original Letters. 

Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence 
ofthe Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Great Earl of 
Leicester, the Secretaries Walsingham and Smith, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and most of the Distinguished Per- 
tous of the Period. 

Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 


Il. 
UTWARD BOUND; 
OR, A MERCHANT’S ADVENTURES, 
By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” “ The Old Com- 
modore,”’ &c, 3 vols, 


Itl. 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ADMIRAL EARL ST. VINCENT. 
By Captain Brenron, R.N. Authorof the “ Naval 
History of Great Britain,” &e. 
Now First Published from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


IV. 
HE COURTIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 
“Acharming specimen of Lady Stepney’s powers in 
World of fiction. Her ‘ Courtier’s Danghter,’ mingles 
enough of romance with the realities of modern life, to 
‘stonish as well as interest the reader.’”—John Bull. 


¥, 
HE RIVER AND THE DESART. 
By Miss Parnor, Authoress of “The City of the 
Sultan,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
This work is highly creditable to the Author—dis- 
(ering even more miud than any of Miss Pardoe’s former 
Productions.” — Atlas, 


VL 
EN OF CHARACTER, 


dros By Dovetas Jerrop, Esq. 
Vols, post 8vo, with numerous characteristic Etchings, 
a after Thackeray, 

London folks and London scenes are here presented 
a With a marvellous degree of freshness and truth ; 
in many of the follies and evils of the times are lashed 

‘style in which we know not whether most to approve 

ps Stotesqueness of their exhibition, the moral of their 

‘posure, or oe caustic ridicule of their puuishment,”— 
etle, 


VII. 
PUR MRAEHA L 


AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
By M. J. Quin, Esq. 
Author of “ A Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just Ready.) 
Hiway Cotsvan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St, 


printed. 





EGRIS’' GREEK CLASSICS, 
With Notes and Various Readings. 

“ Very neatly printed, and exceedingly correct.” —Quar- 
terly Journal of Education. 

THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES, with NOTES, 
various Readings and Emendations, Price 2s. 6¢. 

Also, lately Published, 

HERODOTUS, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 12s. cloth. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 4s. 6d. 

PINDAR, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

NEGRIS and DUNCAN’S EDITION of ROBIN- 
SON’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, greatly improved, 25s. cloth. 

DUNLOP’S SELECTIONS from the LATIN OR- 
NITHOLOGY, with an English Translation in Verse, 
8vo. 6s. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas Crank. London: Hami.ron 
and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co, 


NEW BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL | 
WORKS. 
By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S, 
1. 
N ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF GAR- 


DENING; comprising the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, Aboriculture, and Land 
scape Gardening, including all the latest Improvements, 
&c. New Edition, greatly improved, nearly 1000 Engrav 
ings on Wood, | vol. 8vo, 2/. 10s, 

9 


NCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICUL- 


TURE; comprising the Theory and Practice of 
the Valuation, Transfer, Laying out, ]mprovement, and 
Management of Landed Property; aud the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 
of Agriculture: including the latest Improvements, &c. 
With nearly Thirteeo Hundred Engravings on Wood. 1 
large vol. 8vo. 3d Edition, with a Supplement, containing 
all the recent Improvements, 2/. 10s, bds, 


3. 
NCYCLOPAIDIA OF PLANTS; 
_4 comprising the Description, Specific Character, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and every other 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants iadigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced introduction into Britain. 
With nearly Ten Thousand Engraviugs ou Wood, 2d 
Edition, corrected, | large vol. 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. bds. 
“The most useful and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the English language.” -— Jameson's 
Philos. Journal. 


4, 
E ORTUS BRITANNICUS; a Cata- 
logue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated 
in, or introduced into Britain. Part 1, Linnean Arrange- 


~ ment; Part 2, Jussieuan Arrangement. 2 Edit, 8vo. 


23s. 6d. cloth. 
London ; Longman, Orme, and Co, 








CAREY ON WEALTH. 
This Day is Published, Price 10s. 6d. 8v0. boards, 
RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Part First. Of the Laws of the 
Froduction and Distribution of Wealth, 
By H.C. Carey, Esq. 
Author of an “ Essay on the Rate of Wages.” 
London: Printed for Joun Miter, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden ; and Carey, Lea, and Co, Philadelphia, 


Just Published, in demy 8vo 11s. neatly bound, 
N ETHODE PRACTIQUE; 
F Ou l’Art d’apprendre le Frangais, facilement et 
4 fond, sans le secours de la traduction ecrite; contenant 
un cours complet de la langue Frangaise, avec une Gram. 
maire adaptée a ce cours. Ouvrage entiérement original. 

Par L. A. Courier, Professeur de Langues Anciennes. 
et Modernes, 

Published by Smrra, Er.ver, and Co. Cornhill; 

and by T. Ham, Yeovil. 


PAXTON ON THE CULTURE OF THE DABLIA, 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
. THE CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA, 
By J. Paxton, F.L.S. H.S. Editor of the Magazine of , 
Botany, and Gardener and Forester to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. 
Wa. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, London; and W. 
and R. CaamsBers, Edinburgh. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


] IFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM 
4 THE THIRD, King of England and Stadtholder 
of Holland. 
By the Hon. Arrave Trevor, M.P., F.A.S, &c. 
(now Lord Dun@annon.) 
2 vols, 8vo, Portrait, &c. 24s. boards. 


| ee of FREDERIC the SECOND,. 

King of Prussia. By Lord Dover { 

2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2d Edition, 28s. bds. i 

“A most delightful and comprehensive work.” — | 
Literary Gazette. 


3. 
I IFE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
- By his Brother, Dr. Joan Davy. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. bds, 


4. 
h AJOR SHERER’S MILITARY 
LY: MEMOIRS of the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth, 


oo 
Vy J ALLACE’S LIFE and REIGN of 
GEORGE the FOURTH. 
3 vols, foolseap 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
London : Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 











STANDARD WORKS 


NEARLY READY 


OR JUST 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 
57, CHANCERY LANE. 


MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


By JAMES GILLMAN, Esq. 


COLERIDGE’S LITERARY REMAINS. Vol. 3. 
Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. M.A. 





KANT’S CRITICK. 


AN INVESTIGATION 


OF PURE REASON. 


Translated from the German. 





A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH RHYTHMS. 


FROM THE FIFTH CENTURY DOWNWARDS. 
By EDWIN GUEST, Esq. 
“ It is said by such as professe the mathematical! sciences, that all things stand by proportion, and that 





without nothing could stand to be good or beautiful.”—Purrenuam, Arte of English Poesie, lib. 2. c. 1. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SUFFOLK, 
By JOHN GAGE, Esq. F.R.S. Dir. S.A. 


THINGOE 
Harpwick, 
HARGRAVE, 
Hawsrep, 
HENGRAVE, 
HoRNINGSHERTH, 


Barrow, 
Brock ey, 
CHEVINGTON, 
FLEMsTON, 
ForNHAM, 


HUNDRED. 


Comprising 


Horsecrort, REDE, 
IkeWoRTH, Rissy, 
LacKFrorp, SaxHAM, 
MawnstTon, SournHwoop, 
NowTon, WESTLEY, 


WHEPSTED. 
With numerous Plates, royal 4to. Price 41. 14s. 6d. ; large paper, 7J. 7s. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. 4to. Price Five Guineas, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 


S=NGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
This Work consists of Two Large Quarto Volumes, upon the composition of which the Author has been 


? 


Six Thousand Pounds, it is published at the moderate Price of Five Guineas. 1 
nearly Two Thousand Tkree Hundred Pages, of Three Columns each, closely yet clearly and beautifully 
It combines the two branches, hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Explanation. 


employed for more than Twenty Years; and though the expense of publication has exceeded the sum of 


The Two Volumes contain 


DR. BUCKLAND'S BRIDGEWATER_ TREATISE ON 


GEOLOGY 


AND MINERALOGY. 


Second Edition, with 88 Plates, 2 vols. Svo. Price 1l. 15s. 





THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, COMPLETE. 


Much disappointment having lately arisen from se 





veral of the Treatises being out of print, the Pub- 
lisher begs to intimate that Complete Sets may now be had, forming Twelve Handsome Volumes 8y0- 
Price 71. 15s. 6d. cloth boards. 
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Just Published, Second Edifiény:Price 2s. 64. 
DDRESSES; with PRAYERS and 
ORIGINAL HYMNS, ’for:the Use of Families 
and Schools. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 
Crarigs Fox, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. with Nine Plates, 
YRAMIDS GIZEH. 
On the practical application of the Quadrature of 
the Circle in the Configuration of the Great Pyramids of 
Gizeh, By H. C. Acnew, Enq. 
Lonemaw and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Now Ready, Price Is. : 
IR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH'S 
SPEECH on the STATE of the COLONIES, 
din the House of Commons, March 6, 1838. 
Cooprrx, l, Birchin Lane; Ripeway, Piccadilly ; 
and all Booksellers. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
MORE HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, 


for the use of Society at Large, and Young Geu- 
tlemen iu particular; with illustrations by Gores 
Cruixssank. Small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Cuaarurs Txt, Fleet Street, 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
On Thursday, March 29th, in 3 vols. 
FFXHE ROBBER. By the Author of 
“The Gipsy,” “One in a Thousand,” “ Attila,” 
“Mary of Burgundy,’ “John Marston Hall,a Novel,” 
&c. &e. London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 


On Saturday, March 31st, in 8vo. 16s. cloth lettered, 


ELPEAU'’S ANATOMY OF RE- 
GIONS. Translated from the French, by Henry 
Haxcock, Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy 
at the Westminster Hospital School of Medicine, and 
Surgeon to the Royal Universal Infirmary of Children, 
London: Loneman, Urme, and Co, 

















Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 1s. stitched, 
A TENANTS STATEMENT of the 
Conduct recently Fey towards him by the 
DEAN AND CHAPTER OF CANTERBURY on the 
occasion of his Renewing his Lease, 
* “ Thus to persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes ft much more heavy.”— SHAKSPEARE, 
ee Situ, Exper, and Co, Coruhill, 





e In a Few Days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A RT and ARTISTS in ENGLAND: 
Being Lefters written during a Season in London, 
and Visits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the 
Country ; with Descriptions of the Public and Private 

Collections of Works of Art, Sketches of Society, &c. 
By G. F. Waacen, Director of the Royal Gallery 
at Berlin. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GIBBON IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
On Monday, 2d of April, will be Published, Vol. I. 8vo. 
illustrated with Historical Maps, to be completed in 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, 





4 hea Rev. H. H. MILMAN'S Edition 
of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
*,* Prospectuses and Specimens may be obtained 
from every Bookseller in Town or Country. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Published this Day, the Third and last Series of 
IEWS of CITIES and SCENERY 
in ITALY, SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, 
from Drawings by Prout, Harpine, &c.; with Descrip. 
tious by THomas Roscor. In English and French, 4to, 
eontaining 45 Engravings, handsomely bound, 21s. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to complete their 
copies during May and June, as the Publishers cannot 
insure them afterwards. 
London ; Fisuer, Son, and Co. 


. ° Just Published, 8vo, Price 7s. 
A TREATISE ON SOME NER- 
VOUS. DISORDERS, being chiefly intended to 
illustrate those varieties which simulate structural dis- 
ease. By Epwin Leg, M.R.C.S. 
Author of an “Account of the Watering Places and 
Mineral Springs of the Continent,’’ &c. 
Second Edition, re-written, and considerably enlarged ; 
with an Appendix of Cases. 
J. Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 
On March 31, with many Cuts, Price 5s, 
RCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART 


for 1838 ; or an Annual Register of Inventions and 
Improvements, Discoveries, and New Facts, in Me- 
chanical Scienge, Chemistry, Electricity, and Electro- 
Magnetism, Zoology and Botany, Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, Meteorological Phenomena, and other Scientific In- 
formation. Abridged from the Transactions and Journals 
of the past year. , 

Printed for Joun Limprrp, 143, Strand. 








This Day is Publjshed, in foolscap 8vo. with numerous 
Wood-cuts, Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

TABLE ECONOMY; a Treatise on 

the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 

By Jonn STEWaRtT,* 
Veterinary Surgeon and Professor of Veterinary Medicine 
in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
“Tuomas Cape, London, 





Just Published, in folio, cloth back, 5s. 
HRONOLOGICAL TABEES of the 
HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES, by which 
allthe great Events, Civil, Religious,“and Literary, of 
the various Nations of the World anf} fog@very Century, 
placed under the eye of the reade ‘ouce, so that he 
may compare the Condition and Prog in Civilization 
of the various States at any epoch. 
ANCIENT HISTORY, on the Same Plan, Price 9s. 
Considering the quantity and arrangement of the in- 
formation they contain, these publications vie in cheap- 
Ness. with any of the present Wy. 
MODERN HISTORY is now in hand, on the Same 


lan, 
Oxford; D. A, Taxzoys, and Lig Fleet Street, London, 
— 


up 





HE . COURT GAZETIH 

the ONLY FASHIONABLE NEWSPape? 
will appear on SATURDAY, Apais the 7th, R, 
No. 162, Piccadilly. 


ye = [2 be eee 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
for Aprit, Price Onx Suaruuine, will ; 
Slavery—The Ministry, Lord Brougham, and the ee 
—The New Novels, No. II1.; Bulwer’s «Alice ae 
travers) — Benthamism’s, No. I.; “ Emancipats 
Colouies”’—Miss Martineau’s Retrospect of healae 
Travel—Autobiography of an English Opium Eate 
tinued—Kecollections of Charles Lamb—The | ea 
Peripatetic, No, II1.; Chambers (addressed to jut 
lors) — Ebenezer Elliott, on Combinations ang Con. 
laws —Lawranee’s Historical Memoirs of the Queens 
England—Mr. Hume to the Reformers, on the Canadian 
Insurrectioun—Literary Register, &e, 
Wittiam = Tait, Edinburgh; Siupsr, Marsnay 
and Co, London; and Joun Genanee. Dublin, 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 135.— 
_4 Messrs. Lonaman and Co. request that ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number may be sent 
to them not later than Wednesday, March 28; and 
BILLS not later than Saturday, March 3). 
Paternoster Row, Mareh $2, 1833. 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC COMBINED, 
Published Weekly, 3d.and Monthly in a neat Wrapper, 


HE SUNBEAM, a Journal devoted 
to POLITE LITERATURE and MUSIC, em- 
bracing Original Papers and Poetry, by the first Writers 
of the day, and New Music, by Bishop, Barnett, Bochsa, 
Kalkbrenner, Loder, Neukomm, and Sola, with Adapta- 
tions and Arrangements from all the Old Masters. 
The Monthly Part will be ready with the Magazines, 
London ; Published for the Proprietors by G, Berczr ; 
Edinburgh: Messrs,GRanT and Son; Glasgow: M'’Puun; 
Dublin: J. Cummine; and may be had of all Bookeel- 
lers and Newsvenders. 


THE NEW WORK BY “ BOZ.” 
On the 31st of March will be Published, to be eontinued 
Monthly, Price One Shilling, and completed in Twenty 
Parts, the First Number of 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY; containing a 
faithful Account of the Fortunes, Misfortunes, Uprisings, 
Downfallings, and Complete Career of the Nickleby 
Family. Edited by “ Boz.” 
And each Monthly Part embellished with Two Ilustra- 
tions by “ Paz.” 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 

“ We may take this opportunity of expressing the great 
pleasure with which we have examined a superb quarto 
called ‘The Himalaya Tourist,’ published as one of the 
Annuals at Christmas 1837. The letterpress, by Miss 
Emma Roberts, is too flowery, but the descriptions are, 
nevertheless, true and lively. The engravings are supe- 
rior to those of any other volumes of the class; indeed, 
the book is cheaper at ‘wo Guineas than half the rest 
would be at twopence.” 


NHE HIMALAYA TOURIST 
is a splendid royal quarto volume, containing 
Thirty Plates. The Price, bound in morocco, 2/, 28. 
London: Fispxr, Son, and Co. 














PUGIN’S LECTURES ON ECCLESI 
ARC ECTURE. ASTIOAL 


RCHITEC 
Ts EDINBURGH  CATHOLI¢ 
MAGAZINE, for Apri, will contain the First 

a Series of Lectures on Ecclesiastical Architecture, tobe 
continued Monthly, delivered in St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, by A. Welby Pugin, Esq. Author of the « 
traste,” &c. Also, a mrad interesting account, by thy 
late M. Auvergue, Archbishop of Iconium, of the Haly 
Land, with a minute description of the Sacred Places ig 
and about Jerusalem. 

Simpxin, MansMatt, and Co. Stationers’ Court, 


ae 
|} peter and FOREIGN MEDICA, 
REVIEW. _ Edited by Dr. Fornzs and py 
Conotty. Price 6s. Quarterly. On the 1st of April wij 
be Pablished No. X. containing Reviews of Thirty-serey 
Works, British and Foreign, and extensive Selections fog 
the British, American, and Continental Journals, A 
the more important articles, are Critical Reviews of thy 
recent Works of Drs. Hall, Ryan, Johnson, Paris, Stokes, 
Williams, Pritchard, Arnott, and of Messrs. La 
Liston, Mayo, Grainger, Syme, Ryland, Whewell, &. & 
“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing the ‘Britis 
and Foreign Medical Review ’ the first medical 
in the world.”—The American Medical Library, No, Vill, 
July 1837. P 
Joun Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Sohqg? a 














On the 2d of Apri will be Published, Price HatF-a-Crown, 
THE SECOND NUMBER 


, oF 
THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE; 
A NATIONAL JOURNAL 
Of Politics, Literature, Heience, and Art. 


Among the Contributors to the Work, in Literature and Science, the Proprietors are authorized t 
announce the following Gentlemen :— 


EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. M.P. Professor JOHN PHILLIPS. 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. Professor HENSLOW. : 
Dr. LARDNER. N. A. VIGORS, M.P. &e,. &c. &e. 


(Published on the First of March). 


9. Improvements in Steam-Navigation. 
Dean of Peterborough’s Letter. 10. Heating Apparatus at the Jerusalem Coffe 
Reign of Victoria I. ouse. 

The Critic, No. 1.—Art in Fiction. 1l. The Theatres. 

. Zicci. A Tale. 12. Music and the Operas. 

The Moon and the Weather. 13. Notes of the Month. 

Weather Almanacks. The Late Frost. 14, Progress of Science. 

Crime in England and Frances 15. The Press.—Notices of New Works. 


(To be Published on the Second of April.) 


8. Policy towards Ireland. 
9. Notes of the Month. : 
10. The -Stage since the Retirement of Mm 
O'Neil. 
11. Music and the Opera. 
12. Review of Literature and Art. 


Contents or Numer I. 


Prospects of the Government. 





DID St Clo 


Contents oF Numser II. 


Are the Planets inhabited ? 

. Zicci; a Tale, continued. 

Architecture of London. 

The Critic. No. 2. Art in Fiction, completed. 
Manners. 

Negro Apprenticeship. 

Coal Monopoly. 


gto 
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Extract from the Preface. 


“ Our views, for the most part, coincide with those of the Middle Class in this country ; and if it beam 
axiom fairly deduced from history, that Constitutions are durable in proportion as the Middle Class undet 
them is at once prosperous and powerful—in other words, contented with the general tendencies, and able 
to rectify the isolated abuses, of the political machinery—there can be no policy less hazardops than oe 
which calmly and gradually seeks the advance of that prosperity and the consolidation of that power. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Examiner. : 

‘¢ The pecfect novelty of: design which characterizes this new periodical, and the circumstance of if 

being conducted by men of the highest distinction in letters and science, five it unusual pretensions t0 

favour; which are more than made good by the power and originality brought to bear upon its executiod 

ctator. 

“¢ The two principal scientific papers are distinguished by freshness, mastery of the subject, and popular 

treatment.” 
Atlas. 


“ This is the first number of a new magazine’ which promises to impart unexpected grace, dignity, ad 
strength, to our periodical literature. 
“¢ This magazine takes at once a higher ground than any of its contemporaries.” 
Morning Chronicle. “ee 
“ We hail the appearance of ‘ The Monthly Chronicle’ as a most valuable organ for the diffusion 
sound political information, and a healthy taste in literature.” 
Observer. . 
“¢ We gladly hail the appearance of this new periodical, and doubt not that it will at once take its place 
in the first rank of its contemporaries.” 
Courier. y sd 
‘‘ When we say that the first number of this proposed work—an important accession to our perro 
literature—is worthy of the eminent names that are associated with it, it will be understood that re < 
compliment is paid to its merits." * * The design has been spiritedly and admirably worke ° 
The political article is at once solid and brilliant. We cannot close without according & - 
of praise to the able criticisms on the Theatres and Music. The first is especially excellent. The m 
zine is of the largest size, and handsomely printed.” 
London; Printed by Josepa Crayton, of No.7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at New 
Wellington Street, Strand.sarugpay, 2th MARCH, 1338. 


* * * 
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